‘After 25 years of paying rent 


here and raising two kids, I - 
feel as though I should be part 
owner of this complex by now. 
Instead I’m being tossed out 
upon the streets like some — 
kind of used piece of junk 


that’s not wanted anymore.” 
— Lorraine Lilley, Harbor Island tenant 


by Lynda Carson 


rotests at Alameda City Hall have 

ecome a recurring ritual lately 

because so many low-income fam- 

ilies are being threatened with 

forced relocation due to a lack of fair hous- 

ing laws to protect them. A large number of 

poor and minority families in Alameda 

have taken a beating this past month from a 

Miami-based corporation that is evicting a 
minimum of 1,200 people. 

‘Tenants of Harbor Island Apartments 
responded with a series of protests and 
stormy public meetings, in an effort to 
convince Alameda officials to take action 
to oppose the mass evictions. 

On August 17, tenants held a noisy 
protest at Alameda City Hall. Then, on 
August 24, in a special meeting held in 
closed session, the Alameda City Council 
directed the City Attorney to pursue litiga- 
tion against the Harbor Island Apartment 
owners. The council is also seeking a tem- 
porary restraining order against the owners 
in hopes of forestalling evictions. 

It seemed like just another warm sum- 
mer day in late July on the island of 
Alameda when the residents of 400 out of 


Seniors Face 
Hunger and 
Malnutrition 


“They’re struggling with - 
finances that are far below 
what they need to purchase 
any diet, or they live in 
neighborhoods where there 
aren’t supermarkets and it 
| costs more to get their 
food.”’ — Jessica Bartholow, Food Bank 


by Lydia Gans 


hy are multitudes of people 
in our midst still hungry or 
malnourished? It is well 
established that many 
chronic diseases and health conditions 
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615 rental units at the Harbor Island 
Apartments were shocked to discover that 
eviction notices were posted on their 
doors telling them that they would soon 
lose their homes. 

In the mind of young Destiny: Thomas, 
it seemed as if someone had dropped a 
bomb to destroy her whole community. 
“This is terrible,” said 19-year-old 
Destiny Thomas, who has lived at the 
Harbor Island Apartment complex all of 


proper diet, rather than drugs. Drugs are 
expensive and many have possible side 
effects such as dry skin, bad dreams, sex- 
ual dysfunction, premature death. 
heard all the commercials. 

Se why doesn’t everybody eat a proper 


We've 


her life. “It’s all about issues of habitabili- 
ty. The guys that own this place are slum- 
lords that have let the property become 
run-down while they charged us market- 
rate rents, and now they are forcing us all 
out of our neighborhood. They are 
destroying our community.” 

Harbor Island, as it is affectionately 
known by its renters, is a large group of 10 
buildings of rental units that were bought 
by Mark and Ian Sanders of the Fifteen 


Volunteers at the Brown Bag program at St. Mary's Center pack groceries for about 125 low-income seniors. 


diet — especially older folks who are at 
greater risk of all these debilitating dis- 
eases? Because a good diet costs money. 
That should come as no surprise in a 
country that continues to cut away at life- 
line food and welfare programs. Yet hav- 
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Group out of Miami, Florida, in 1996. 

The Sanders brothers waited until the 
area surrounding Harbor Island became 
gentrified with some expensive single- 
family homes, then recently decided that 
the time was right to dump the community 
from their housing to maximize their prof- 
its by renovating the apartment complex 
and bringing in a whole new group of 
higher-income renters. 


See Mass Evictions in Alameda page /5 
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ing adequate nutrition can be a life-and- 
death proposition for elderly people in 
weakened states or poor health. 

To find out how to educate and encour- 


_age seniors to eat nutritious meals, the 
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See Poor Nutrition for Seniors page 13 
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No Homeless Parking: 


The Bush-Ashcroft policy of 
suspending civil liberties has 
actually been institutional- 
ized policy towards the 
homeless for many years. - 


by Robert Norse 


old, calculating, legal minds, eager — 


to gentrify their cities and gate 

their communities, have found a 
new tool to “move along” the many made 
homeless by rising rents, a crashing econ- 
omy, and a shredded safety net: “no park- 
ing” laws. Administrative ordinances that 
restrict or prohibit parking have become 
the focus of legal struggle in Santa 
Barbara and protest in Santa Cruz. 

Most homeless people do not have vehi- 
cles, but a significant minority do. 
Homeless families in Santa Barbara, under 
the leadership of Nancy McCradie, formed 
Homes on Wheels in the 1990s. San 
Francisco’s Vehicularly Housed Residents 
Association unsuccessfully sought federal 
funding for its own car park. The Santa 
Cruz 2000 census counted 30 percent of its 
homeless residents in vehicles. 

For conservative neighborhood resi- 
dential and business associations, the visi- 
ble presence of old VW buses on their 
streets is a provocation and an outrage, 


‘and many cities have acted to ban or crim- 


inalize living in vehicles. 

Each year, the National Coalition for 
the- Homeless issues its “Meanest Cities” 
report. In it are detailed the latest oe 


incursions on the rights of homeless peo- 
ple state-by-state and city-by-city. High 
on the list of cruel absurdities are sleeping 
bans which criminalize the basic human 
need to sleep; but in so doing, give police 
a universal tool for interrogating, ques- 
tioning, harassing, and ultimately deport- 
ing any homeless person they choose. 

_ The Bush-Ashcroft national policy of 


suspending civil liberties has actually 


been routine, institutionalized local policy 

towards the homeless for many years. 
Local sleeping and camping bans have 

been a) to legal, se and 


Vehicles can be homes for homeless people and pets. But Santa Cruz officials are attempting to drive them away. 


political challenges, and have been chal- 
lenged in many cities as outrageous, 
unreasonable, and unconstitutional. They 
also prompt a baffled response from ordi- 
nary citizens, who understand what politi- 
cians don’t: just how cruel, unenforce- 
able, and counter-intuitive such bans are. 
The ugly, oppressive face of these laws 
and the negative public reaction they pro- 
voke does not stop city councils from 
making still more of them. Local police 
enforce them. Though it’s clearly docu- 
mented that no city has adequate shelter 
for more than a small fraction of its home- 


|\Reclaim the Streets in Santa Cruz 


by Christopher Robin 
elcome to Santa Cruz, a cozy 
little beach town where a person 
can get a ticket for pinching 
another friend playfully (a cop jumped out 
of his car and called it “disruptive”); and a 
young homeless teen who is eight months 
pregnant can be called a liar in public by a 
City Council member for trying to expose 
‘drug dealing at a local homeless ‘center. 
In the last two years, oppressive ordi- 
nances such as the “Move Along Law,” 
| have been enacted to punish homeless and 
| poor people for basic acts of survival. 
These include: No panhandling after dark 
' (when soup kitchens have closed and 
| dumpsters are locked), or within 50 feet of 
| an ATM machine (this ban includes asking 
| for a cigarette). No political tabling for 
more than an hour and within 10 feet of a 
building. No sitting within 14 feet of a 
building. No lying down in public or cov- 
| ering up with a blanket. No hackeysack, 
bubble blowing, juggling, fortune telling, 
writing in chalk on the sidewalk. 
Joe Williams, who is running for 


Congress on the Peace and Freedom 


Party ticket in our district, brought his 
| guitar downtown for the weekly SAFE 
gathering. Robert Norse, one of the orga- 
| nizers, scoured the streets for cops while 
I passed out literature. People danced in a 
circle, snapping their fingers and jumping 
up and down with enthusiasm. 
As the weather grew colder, spirits 
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Susan Hamilton, Coral Rock and Valerie make music in Santa Cruz. 


didn’t diminish. A local man named Hot 
Rod started jumping around chanting 
“holy, holy, holy!” like a latter-day Allen 
Ginsberg and: “Bless this sidewalk! 
Freedom! Our streets!” The coins began 
to flow, shoppers stopped to watch, some 
joining in, and chips were Provided to 
anyone that was hungry. 

Merchants, police and the City Council 
have tried to drive local street performers 
out of town, using anti-free speech ordi- 
nances that make more than 75 percent of 
the public sidewalks off limits to street per- 
formers. A violation could result in a fine 
of more than $100. 

SAFE would like to see a return to the 
Street Performers’ Voluntary Guidelines 
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Alene Smith 


which were successful for over 20 years 
until July 2002, when the new ordinances 
were passed by the City Council, most 
likely caving in to pressure from merchants 
to make sidewalks more aesthetically 
pleasing to shoppers and tourists. 

By the seventh week, a flute, violin, 


drums, card table and petitions had been 


added, as well as delicious vegan soup 
donated by a local chef; no police harass- 
ment has yet been reported. This-event is 
surely gaining momentum. The streets 
belong to all of us. Take them back! 
Christopher Robin participated in the orig- 
inal soup uprisings of the late 1980s in Santa 


Cruz. He is no longer homeless and has lived 
in low-income housing for the last 10 years. 
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New Police Attack on the Poor 


Lydia Gans 


less population, sleeping bans in 
California have not yet been struck down 


as unconstitutional, as they have in a few 


other states. Municipal judges in Austin, 
Texas, and Portland, Oregon, have struck. 
down local sleeping and camping bans. 
“No enforcement without a shelter bed” 
settlements are in place in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Miami, Florida. 


“Tye Poor SHALT NOT PARK” 


To short circuit such legal strategies and 
duck the “human rights violator” label 
attached to officials and police who arrest 
people for. sleeping, NIMBY policy makers 
found an easier way: administrative parking 
laws. Nothing personal. If you don’t get out 


or hide out, we’re just taking your vehicle 
with everything you own. 
No need to allow such legal Sareenatds 


as discovery, proof beyond a reasonable 


: doubt, and the necessity defense. Gone are 


troubling constitutional arguments about 


the right to travel, to be free from cruel and 


unusual punishment, or to receive due 
process or equal treatment under the laws. 

In Santa Barbara, Glen Mowrer, work- 
ing with the Legal Project for Social 


See No Homeless Parking page /5 
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Tepees in Tilden Park — A Homeless Man’s Vision 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


“They massacred the buffalo 
_kitty-corner from the bank 
The taxis run across my feet 
and my eyes have turned to blanks 
in my little box at the top of the stairs 
_ with my Indian rug and a pipe to share.” 
_ — “Pocahontas” by Neil Young 


Young portrays the genocidal slaugh- 
ter that wiped out an entire people 
who lived on the land for free in 
tepees and lodges, in harmony with nature. 


The buffalo were massacred in the money- 


fueled madness of greed — “kitty-corner 
from the bank” — and natural resources 
_ were rapaciously exploited for profit to 
enrich the bankers, eoroor and real 
estate speculators. 

People who had once lived lives of 
dignity and freedom on the wild and beau- 
tiful prairies and mountains were confined 
in a “little box at the top of the stairs” — a 


little box bought and sold by landlords. 


who now raise the rents every year, and 
who, indeed, have confined us all in over- 
priced boxes. Tens of thousands of home- 
less people in the Bay Area have been 
priced out of even those little boxes by the 
endless rent-gouging of landlords. 

In the spiritual vision of Native 
Americans, the land could not be owned by 
anyone, because it had been made for all by | 
the Creator. In Black Elk’s sweeping vision 
of creation, the Grandfather Spirit created 
everything as far as the eye could see, to the 
four points of the horizon. How then, could 
humans ever own what they had never.cre- 
ated, let alone turn every square inch of 
land into real estate, a commodity to be 
bought and sold for profit? 

With rare persistence, a homeless man 
who has camped for prolonged periods in 


_ the Berkeley hills has insistently proposed 
one idea over and over like a mantra: 


Tepees in Tilden Park. At first, it seems 
like a far-fetched fantasy, especially in 
light of the systematic slaughter of the-last 
people who lived in tepees in America. 


Neil Young’s unforgettable song evokes 


that tragic history in four lines: 

“They killed us in our tepees 

And they cut our women down 

They might have left some babies 

Cryin’ on the ground.” 

The imperial march for land and ot 
culminated in the blood-drenched snows of 
Wounded Knee and hundreds of massacres 
aimed at driving native peoples into the 
ground — or into a life of oO) in that 
“little box at the top of the stairs.” 

Yet despite the warnings of history, this 
one voice, like an echo from that bygone 
era, keeps calling for a utopian vision that 
surely cannot come to pass: Tepees in 
Tilden, a tepee village in Berkeley’s Ohlone 
Park, tepees along the waterfront. 

Like many imaginative visions, this 
idea seems not only impractical, but 
impossible. But, on closer consideration, 
it makes a great deal of sense considering 
the intractable nature of homelessness, the 
soaring rent increases everywhere, and the 
massive wave of evictions and displace- 
ment that are driving many to the streets. 

: THE DREAM OF A POET 

It’s the kind of solution that only a poet 
would dream up, or a countercultural sur- 
vivor of the 1960s. At heart, it’s the kind of 
proposal a a Native American might make — 
someone who knows that tepees provide. 
warmth, comfort and dignified lodging, a 
sacred circle that is life-sustaining. 

But still, tepees in Tilden? It just isn’t 
going to happen in this climate of intoler- 
ance, where even supposedly liberal 
politicians in Berkeley, Oakland and San 
Francisco keep pushing far less visible 
homeless encampments out of existence. 
Organized society simply cannot allow 
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n.a few heartbreaking images, Neil © 


‘Picasso Mike Smith, a homeless artist, lived in this tepee at the Albany encampment. 


Many would prefer living in a tepee to suffering in a rain- 
soaked alley under a piece of cardboard or being stuck in 
the overcrowded human warehouses called shelters. 


this to happen. Or, to be more accurate, a 
capitalist society based on organized 
greed and the endless pursuit of profit 
cannot allow this to happen. 

No, people must be forced out of their 
tents, and even arrested for sleeping under 
a piece of cardboard in a storefront door- 


way. Then, they must be made to pay a- 


landlord extortion-level rents to live in a 
“little box at the top of the stairs.” 
Tepees in Tilden can never be allowed 
to happen. And yet it did happen in our 
nation’s history. The original Americans 
lived on the land for free in tepees for 
untold centuries. And throughout the 


1990s, a homeless artist named Michael 
“Picasso” Smith lived in a tepee, at the 
Albany Landfill, in the midst of many 


other self-made lodges and tents, until the- 


encampment was demolished by Albany 
police in 1999; and all the free-living 
inhabitants of the camp were forced into 
little metal boxes in trailers on a barren 
parking lot — only to be driven into final 
exile when the City of Albany refused to 
pay for the trailers any longer. 

Suppose for a moment that the City of 
Berkeley legalized camping and people 
worked communally to erect tepees in 
some park area. How dignified an exis- 
tence this would be, compared to living in 
a rain-soaked alley under a piece of card- 
board. Many people would even prefer 
living in a tepee or yurt, instead of being 
stuck in the overcrowded human ware- 
houses called shelters and slum hotels. 


Before every square inch of land was 
owned by realtors and developers, before 
every forest and every weed-infested city 
lot’ was bought and sold for profit, Native 


~ Americans lived on the land in tepees. It 


still makes sense. Not everyone is cut out 
for the rat race. Not everyone can compete 
in a merciless economy where low-wage 
workers may sweat out 60-hour weeks in 


two jobs just to scrape up enough money . 


to give to a landlord who takes everything 
they earn every month and leaves them 
with nothing except that “little box at the 
top of the stairs.” 

Every city in the Bay Area has far too 
many homeless people and far too few 
shelter beds. The majority of homeless 
people are forced to live perilous and life- 
threatening existences, sleeping in unsafe 
alleys and dark corners, constantly on the 
move to avoid being arrested by police. 
Every year, more than 100 homeless peo- 
ple die on the streets of San Francisco, 
and an equal number in the East Bay. 

Poor people are forced to sleep on the 
street under a blanket or piece of cardboard 
that lets in the wind and gets soaked in the 


rain. Almost unbelievably, those lucky 
enough to have blankets or sleeping bags 
are often arrested for “illegal camping.” 

That is why this seemingly far-fetched 
proposal makes sense after all. Tepees 
provide a higher level of dignity, comfort, 
warmth and beauty — and, most impor- 
tantly, a sense that they really are homes, 
rather than just threadbare shelters. A cir- 
cle of tepees could remind us that land 
used to be free before it was all bought 
and sold by the bankers and realtors. 


BORN AND RAISED IN A TENT 


In doing a reality check on this innova- 
tive proposal, I talked to family members 


and friends who have already conducted 
this “experiment in truth,” as Gandhi 
referred to such endeavors. It is of interest 


that the following tent-dwelling people 
cannot be cruelly stereotyped and falsely 
dismissed as “hard-core homeless types” 
who might be expected to “prefer” living 
outdoors. They were hardworking home- 
steaders, university students, anti-nuclear 


_ protesters. And living in tepees or tents or 


other alternative structures ended up mak- 
ing a great deal of sense to them. 

My mother was. literally born in a 
tepee-like structure in the unsettled moun- 
tains of Montana. My mother and her 
brothers and sisters were raised for two 
years in the early 1920s in a tent built by 
her parents on their homestead on 
Cottonwood Creek in the mountains out- 
side Lewistown, Montana. Back then, 
tents were legal dwellings on free land, 
and my mother’s large family of very 
young children survived the bitterly cold 
Montana winters and primitive conditions 
in a tent. After the first two years, her par- 
ents completed a house on the homestead 
where she was raised to adulthood. 

When I was a student at the University 
of Montana in Missoula in the 1980s, a lot 
of people were living “back-to-the-land” 
lives in tepees, yurts and self-built homes 
with alternative energy. 

Two of my best friends, Karl Zanzig 
and Mark Anderlik, lived in a tepee on the 
Montana prairie for more than a year in 
the mid-1980s, an anti-nuclear encamp- 
ment. Karl and I had been arrested for 
civil disobedience ‘in protests of 
Minuteman missiles at Malmstrom Air 
Force Base in Montana, and in protests of 
Trident submarines at the Bangor Naval 
Base in Washington. We both served six- 
month prison sentences in Boron Federal 
Prison in California’s Mojave Desert. 

After being released, Karl and Mark 
went to live in a tepee they set up next to 
a Minuteman Missile silo on a rancher’s 
land in central Montana. They christened 


their tepee “SOS” 


Living Free in 
Wild Montana 


by Kimberly Ashmore 


y outdoor “adventure” began 
in early August 1995. I was 
20. We knew a guy who 
owned 60 acres of land in Cyr, 
Montana, 35 miles west of Missoula. By 
some kind of luck, this man allowed us 
to squat on his land. He was an old hip- 


| pie in his mid-60s, and very kind to us 


always, in a real way, not just some 
mumbo-jumbo way. 

We stayed in a regular dome tent our 
first six months, from August of 1995 to 
January of 1996. We had found an old 

- kerosene stove in a dumpster and put it in 
the tent. We found a small piece of pipe 
that we put through a hole outside of the 
tent to get some of the fumes out; and we 
put the stove on cinder blocks so it 
wouldn’t burn the bottom of the tent. 

We made it really quite nice inside. 
‘We found an old rug that we put down in 
the tent, and had a radio that we powered 
with batteries that were charged with a 
tiny solar panel. For the bed, we found a 
large piece of foam that was the size of a 


See Living Free in Montana page /4 | 


— Silence One Silo. I 
visited them there and found them living a 
very meaningful existence in that tepee, 


‘supported by the rancher in their efforts to 
_ reclaim the Montana earth from the pall of 


nuclear weapons. 

Then, in the mid-1990s, my 20-year- 
old niece, Kimberly Ashmore, a latter-day 
countercultural nonconformist, set up 
camp with her fiancee in the forest lands 
outside Missoula, and survived the harsh 
winters in an innovative, tepee-like struc- 
ture. Kim lived in conditions as primitive 
as her Montana homesteading ancestors. 

With remarkable ingenuity and dedica- 
tion, they fashioned a succession of tents 
and a tepee-like “plastic pyramid” and 
lived a simple yet happy life, despite the 
unforgiving Montana winters, when tem- 
peratures often plunged to 30 degrees 
below zero. [See Kim’s article, “Living 
Free in Wild Montana,” in this issue.] | 

In.a sense, Kim was a throwback to the 
countercultural aspirations of an earlier 
era, though it’s hard to decide if she was 
more of a throwback to the communal 
attempts to live off the land in the 1960s, 
or Henry David Thoreau in his meditative 
cabin on Walden Pond, or the early 


_ Montana pioneers and homesteaders. 


Modern industrialized society must 
come to terms with the reality that soaring 
rents, stagnant wages and diminishing 
jobs for blue-collar workers have trig- 
gered a genuine housing crisis in this 
country, one which will not be alleviated 
anytime soon. Rather, all indicators show 
that it will only get worse, with a greater 
and greater number of the poorest citizens 
simply not able to afford housing. 

Blame the landlords for raising rents to 
extortionate levels, and profiteering off a 
human necessity. Blame the federal gov- 
ernment for slashing the HUD budget by a 
staggering 80 percent during the Reagan 
era, eliminating Aid to Families with 
‘Dependent Children under Clinton, and 
now recklessly slashing housing subsidies 
on orders of the Bush Administration. 

Enter a modest proposal from a long- 
time camper in the Berkeley hills. He 
doesn’t claim to have a solution to. the 
whole housing crisis, only a solution that 
could work for some people who have 
ended up living on the streets of the rich- 
est nation on earth. 
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‘We Are Sisterhood, We Are Family’ 


! Interview by Maureen Hartmann 


elma Brown and Meredith Stout 
came from vastly dissimilar fami- 
ly backgrounds and took dramati- 
| cally differing paths in life, but their 
| journeys converged at the same destina- 
| tion: the Berkeley Women’s Daytime 
| Drop-In Center, where the two have 
| worked together for mary years. 

Zelma Brown, now a staff member at 
| the Center, came to this haven for home- 
| less women after a life-changing acci- 
| dent. A friend thought it was the place 
she needed to be after her career as a 
sheet metal worker ended due to an 
injury she received by falling from a 
| scaffold. Zelma, a native San Franciscan, 
was born in 1964, and experienced home- 
lessness and foster/group homes at the 
age of 16. She now lives in Vallejo, and 
has a Certificate of Health and Human 
Services from Solano Community 
College, which she earned two years after 
she started work at the Center. 

Meredith Stout, a Berkeley resident, 
has volunteered at the Center for seven 
years, combining her social justice 
activism with photography. She is a gradu- 
ate of Vassar College, a faculty-wife and 


school administration. She attended gradu- 
ate school in psychology, then pursued _.a 
freelance career in photography. 

Meredith came to the Drop-In Center to 
do a photographic documentary on home- 
lessness. The staff told her that if she 


Maureen Hartmann: Zelma and 


Meredith, how did your childhood and 
upbringing influence your present-day 
relationship with homeless people? 

Zelma Brown: As a child growing up 
in San Francisco, I suffered a lot of family 
tragedy. I was being sold in the neighbor- 
hood by my brother to pedophiles. As a 
young girl growing up, I thought that’s 
what my life would be. I couldn’t see 
beyond my block. It wasn’t until much 
later that I learned that there was more to 
life, that I would utilize those experiences 
to reach back and help other women come 
out of it. There was a lot of incest and 
child abuse that took place in my home. 
At about age 13, I decided to leave. 

I became homeless at that time. Living 
in the streets, I hooked up with a lot of 
adults who were homeless, who sheltered 
me. They clothed me; they taught me how 
to survive on the streets. That’s where my 
education came from. I was in foster care; 
I was on the streets; I was in city parks; I 
was in juvenile hall. That experience, liv- 
ing through that as a teenager, aN 
me to do what I am doing now. 

I street hustled for a while. I was doing 
some not-so-good things. So I didn’t have 
a formal education, even though I tried to 
stay in school. My teachers didn’t know 
where I was living at the time. Living in 
juvenile hall, I went to school there. 
Being in foster care, I was able to go to a 
continuation high school. There was a 
teacher, a Ms. Lolita Leak, who told me I 
could be whatever I wanted to be. I didn’t 
buy it at the time. But later on as an adult, 
I remembered those words. 

So I still struggled as a homeless youth, 
trying to make it. I didn’t expect to see the 
age of 18. And when I reached 18, I knew 
I'd be dead before I was 21. I finally ended 
up in trade school, and became a sheet 
metal worker for ten years. 


After an accident — falling from a 
scaffold — that ended my career as a 
sheet metal worker, I went into a big 


depression. | couldn’t decide which direc- 
tion my life was going to go. A friend 
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| Interview with Zelma Brown & Meredith Stout 
| of the Berkeley Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center 


- wanted to take photographs of the women, 
clients, she would have to volunteer. She |. 


Berkeley Emergency Food Project, the | 


mother, and worked for ten years in high” 


now has been there for seven years, both 
as a volunteer and photographer. 

In a staff meeting, Zelma offered to 
write poetry to go with Meredith’s pho- 
tographs of homeless women, and out of 
that came a close friendship between the 
two women, and approximately 50 per- | 
formances and exhibitions of what came 
to be known as the Sisters Project. 

The Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center 
was started in March 1988 after Mary 
Robach, who was on the original steering 
committee, found the present site. Linda 
Lazzareschi, the present coordinator, was | 
also on the steering committee. 

The Center has worked with BOSS, 


Women’s Refuge, the Ecumenical | 
Chaplaincy, the Berkeley Drop-In, plus | 
churches and other community organiza- 
tions. A nonprofit agency, it has been | 
funded by the City of Berkeley, a HUD |. 
contract, foundations and the United Way. | 
The Center offers a nutritious breakfast 
and lunch, the use of a telephone, mail and 
an address, transportation, and housing 
counseling. It offers crisis counseling for | 
domestic violence, substance abuse and 
mental health treatment, case management 
and support groups for single parents, and 
for women’s health issues. The children’s 
service coordinator supervises play groups 
and activities. In the garden, horticultural 
classes are provided. 


took me to the Women’s Daytime Drop- 
In Center and told me that’s where I need- 
ed to be. So I started off there as a volun- 
teer. Eventually I started working there. 

My whole life changed. 


Meredith Stout: My experiences are 
diametrically opposed to Zelma’s. They 
began in a stable, intellectual, academic 
family from a Victorian framework where 
subjects such as sex and money were 
never discussed. Both of my parents went 
through various ailments that gave me 
some underlying anxiety. But I did go 
through the regular school system with a 
supportive, unconditional backing which 
has helped me all of my life. However, 
there was a feeling of isolation, which I 
did not understand at the time. 

I.went to an elementary school which 
was more of mixed races and classes. The 
schools I attended later were relatively 
segregated. I think there were only two 
African-American students in my large 
public junior high school. 

I came from a background of eastern 
colleges. My father and brother went to 
Yale; my mother had gone to Smith. I had 
the opportunity to go to Vassar College in 
New York which, in a way, was.a very dif- 
ficult experience for me. I was 16 and had 
not had the academic preparation in spite of 


coming from a very word-oriented family. 


, | was put on a train and sent to the East 
Coast where, for me, it was sink or swim. I 
was in classes with women two years 
older than I, many of whom had gone to 
the best private schools. I decided to be as 
much like them as possible, and I worked 
very hard at this, and I was intensely 
homesick. But I survived, received a good 
college education, and generally enjoyed a 
privileged upbringing. 


MH: Zeima and Meredith, what Jac- 
tors in your adult life, such as education 
or mentors, had a positive influence on 
your work with homeless people? 

Zelma: Well, I can honestly say that 
there have been quite a few angels in my 
life. When I decided to switch over into a 
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Meredith Stout (left) and Zelma Brown met while working at the Drop-In Center. 


“I became homeless at age 13. Living in the streets, I hooked 
up. with a lot of adults who were homeless, who sheltered me. 
They clothed me; they taught me how to survive on the 
streets. That’s where my education came from. I was in fos- 
ter care; I was on the streets; I was in city parks; I was in — 
juvenile hall.’ — Zeima Brown, Berkeley Wontien’s Daytime Dante Center 


helping profession, quite a few people 
helped me go back to school. I loved col- 
lege. I love the experience of it. I hope to 
go back. I was able to go back and get a 
Certificate in Health and Human Services. 

One of my mentors was Linda 
Lazzareschi. She’s the director of the 
Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center. She is 
one of the strongest women that I know — 
and I know a lot of strong women. I try to 


role-model how she treats her clients, in the 
way that she talks to them and deals with 
situations that take place at the Drop-In. 


Meredith is also a mentor. She’s been 
part of my continuing education. I met 
Meredith seven years ago. She was a vol- 
unteer at the Drop-In and I believe I was 
still a volunteer at the time. I remember 
tacking that first poem to the wall: “My 
Sister, My Sister,” thanking the staff and 
clients of the WDDC for helping with 
depression. At that time I hadn’t been 
sharing any of my poetry except with my 
journal and with friends. She encouraged 
me to bring it out more by giving me an 
opportunity and a platform. 

The photos that she took inspired me 
to write these women’s stories, and my 
own story. Just our daily friendship 
encouraged me. She’s become my best 


friend. Because our worlds are so differ- 


ent, she’s encouraged me to believe that 
there are possibilities, that there can be a 
bridge between people of different classes 
and different races. Meredith and I were 
talking the other day about the fact that 
people are not going to like what I have to 
say about oppression. I believe that all 
people are oppressed. And I believe we a 
oppress each other. 


Meredith: When I was a senior in col- 
lege, I married a graduate student in 
English, from Yale, of course. We came 
out to Stanford where he was studying. He 
received an offer for a job in Berkeley, and 
we moved to Berkeley. It has been a won- 
derful experience to live in Berkeley where 
the social fabric was so rich, but living in 
an academic community continued to have 
a sense of separation for me. 

At that point, perhaps the primary men- 
tor for me was the feminist movement. I 
kept saying to myself, “Why do you feel so 
needy? You could have everything you 
want. There must be something wrong 
with you.” It began to occur to me that | 
could do something besides be a wife and 
mother and play tennis. 

The mentors in my life who have most 


influenced my understanding of and rela- 
tionship to homelessness are Zelma 
Brown, and the staff and clients at the 
Women’s Drop-In Center. It’s hard to 
describe the gap of ignorance, discomfort 
and fear that exists between people strug- 
gling with homelessness and those of us 


who have always had and take for granted © 
the comforts of a stable, relatively affluent 


environment. 


Through my work and travels with 
Zelma, I have learned her ease of meeting 


_ people and talking with them directly, of 


taking the time to ask how they’re doing 
because she cares, of being present, of 
understanding that it’s okay to say no if 
needed, and at the same time being open 
and friendly. 

It’s the same at the Women’s Drop-In 
Center. When I first went there, I felt like 
a kid at a new school: Would I measure 
up, would the women accept me? Was | 
invading them because I didn’t have the 
same hardships? Did they think less of me 
because I had more? Over time, those 
feelings have simply faded away. It’s hard 
to tell who is staff, who is volunteer, who 
is guest. Not that there aren’t professional 
boundaries, rules and house etiquette, but 
there is also. warmth, laughter and care. It 
feels like family to be there. 

Of course there are differences. Once I 
was listening to a woman tell me about a 
specific problem she was having. Eager to 
be sympathetic, I said, “Oh I know just 
what you mean.” There was a pause while 
she looked at me, not unkindly. “No you 
don’t,” she said. She was right, but we’re 
still friends. I hope, when I leave there 
each time, I more easily carry the lessons 
of compassion I have learned from the 
staff and the clients onto the streets and 
into my own life. 


MH: Zelma, can you tell how the 
women at the Woman’s Daytime Drop-In 
Center helped with your depression, and 
the effects of abuse and homelessness? 

Zelma: They gave me a reason. They 
became my purpose. There was always 
somebody there who wanted to see me. 
No matter what little bit I had to give, 
they wanted it and it was valuable. 

There were some days when | didn’t 
want to get up and go. I would draw on 
that strength. You know that this person 
expects to see me today. I’m going to be 
there. Until we find housing for everyone 


See Berkeley Women’s Drop-in page /iv. 
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“We Are Family’ 


from page four 


make sure everyone’s fed, and address 
abusive issues toward women, I’m going 
to continue to be there. 


MH: How did your relationships with 
others at the Drop-In Center contribute 
courage and strength in your relationship 
to homeless people? 

Meredith: I can speak to that, because 
having lived a segregated life, | was ner- 
vous with homeless people, people who 
_ had been raised differently from me. | 
would scurry past people on the street, 
looking neither to the right nor left. I 


didn’t know how to speak to people, if | 


someone was disabled and needed help. 
I’d tend to not be there for them because | 
was atraid and felt guilty. 

It wasn’t until I began working at the 
Drop-in Center as a photographer, doing a 
documentary, that | began to understand 
that there were no differences. | began to 
meet women who were just like me with 
hopes and dreams and sadness and laughter 
and tears. I stopped being afraid and. | 
stopped being afraid on the streets. In fact, 
Zeima tells me I’m not afraid enough. 

I feel a sense of relief, because [ don’t 
have to live in what felt like an isolated 
world. We’re all human. They’re so won- 
derful, just the way I’m wonderful. We’re 
all the same. I have had this experience of 
getting to know them in the photographic 
lens in which we bonded. It was a really 
spiritual experience for both of us. Women 
would come to me who hadn’t seen me for 
five years and hug me, and say, 
“Remember me?, remember when you took 
my picture?” I say, “I do.” And I always do. 
It is a deep, spiritual connection. 

The courage of women who have to 
struggle every day is a phenomenal thing 
to bear witness to. I don’t know what it is 
not to know where I’m going to sleep or 
when I’m going to eat again, but some- 
how they have a still joy and peace of 
mind. If you have the courage to let down 
your guard and let these women share 
their lives with you, you can experience 
their courage. 

One of the many things I have learned 
from Zelma is the importance of being 
with them as an equal. When you do that, 
you trade courage with the person to 
whom you are speaking. When | meet 
women at the Drop-In and we could trade 
valor, they could accept me for who | am. 

Zelma: | think one way Meredith and I 
may help is that we are trying to break 


down this whole stereotype of homeless 


women and children. And I think by 
doing that it encourages women who are 
going through this to continue, that they’Il 
make it. Because we’re out there saying, 
“This is what happens. This is who this 
person is. Just an ordinary woman with a 
child, women who may have made a mis- 
take or had things happen to them. And 
when we show that to the women them- 
selves, they become encouraged. 


MH: Would you say that your journey 
to the present relationship with homeless 
people has been a spiritual one? 

- Zelma: It definitely has been a spiritu- 
al experience. It couldn’t happen if it 
- wasn’t. I always describe this journey as 
riding the whale. And I say that all 
Meredith and I do is get on the back of the 
whale and hold on. We’re on top of the 
whale and we get to see the beauty of it. 
This is not something that we control or 
that we have mastery of. - 

I’m not a director; I’m not a writer; I’m 
not a poet. I’m inspired. She takes photos; 
she sets them in front of me. The words just 
come. It’s a spiritual thing that happens. I 
‘think that if we were to put ourselves in the 
way, it wouldn’t work. I definitely believe 
in a higher power. I don’t know what that 
power’s name is. It could be the Star of 


| Just Enough 


by Zelma Brown 


I went for a walk today 
down the corridors of 
long awaited wishes. 


tn, a area 


STREET SPIRIT 


Someone spilled their bag of dreams 


and I helped gather them. 
A slow stroll I took today 


and along my way I discovered the 
sun shining on the tops of my shoes 
angels wings, strawberry blues. 


I went for a look today 
a whistle my lips gave, 
a song C minor. 


I went and shared today 


what little I have to give. 


And it was just...-_ 
And it was just enough. 


Photograph by Meredith Stout, 
from “My Sister, My Sister.” 
Visit their web page: www.sistersproject.org 


David; it could be Buddha; it could be 
Jehovah; it could be many things, the 
Goddess. But I believe that there is some- 
thing directing the work that we do. — 
Meredith: Zelma has exposed me to 
the world of a higher power, if you will, 
God. I was raised in an agnostic/atheist 
household. One depended only on one’s 
rational, intellectual abilities. I have come 
to entertain seriously the idea of reincar- 
nation, of knowing people in another life. 
I am reasonably certain that Zelma and I 
knew each other in another life. To even 
say that out loud is so astonishing to me. 
Zelma and I have traveled together. 
We would be passing a hillside of erosion, 
with water running down, or of red earth. 
Zelma would say, “The earth is crying.” 
This was a new way of thinking, a new 
way of spirituality for me. 


MH: Zelma and Meredith, how do you 
keep your spirits up, with the intense 
tragedy that you see around you? 

Zelma: You know how I keep my spir- 


its up? I’m still alive. I can still be alive | 


despite the things that happened to me, 
then I know that there’s a way out of it for 
each person who comes through those 
doors. It may be hard, but I know that it’s 
survivable. I keep my spirits up by seeing 
light in everything, even tragedy. There’s 
light in it, and there’s light around it even 
though it’s a tragic situation. : 
Meredith: Sometimes a positive, one- 
on-one exchange with somebody will last 
me hours. Someone may be suffering 
from what to me are terrible hardships. I 
say to that lady, “How are you doing?” 
She will answer, “I’m blessed.” I say to 
myself, “If she’s blessed, I’m sitting on a 
pile of gold, spiritual gold.” Any personal 
exchange with somebody, when some- 
body looks you in the eye on the street 
and says, “How are you doing? God bless 
you.” That sustains me. 


MH: When and how was the Women’s 
Daytime Drop-In Center established? 

Zelma: The Drop-In was born in 1988. 
What happened is a group of women 
decided that there needed to be a safe 
place for homeless women to go during 
the day. Most shelters would close and 
these women would have to be on the 
street. One member of the group was a 
social worker. Two other women were 
housewives. What they did is they got this 
place, and would just have a place where 
they would give sandwiches, just basic 
food during the day. From that place with 
available food, it grew. 


MAH: What services and programs are 
offered to homeless clients of the center? 

Zelma: They added phone services and 
a second meal, so they had breakfast and 
lunch. They added mail services, then case 
management and housing programs. So it 


_just grew. Now they have a staff of six on 


site, and they have a transitional house 
called Bridget House, which houses up to 
four families. They also have two housing 
programs, Shelter plus Care and Housing 
Stabilization. There’s a drug and alcohol 
support group, a psychologist and a thera- 
pist on duty, also an HIV Coordinator. 


We try to address every need of every 
woman that comes there during the day, 


even if she just needs a place to sit down. 

For example, I did an interview today 
with a woman whom I will call “W.” 
When “W” started off, she had been 
homeless for four years. She became a 
client of ours. We finally got her into a 
hotel through Berkeley Mental Health; 
they sponsored her. She lived there terri- 
fied because it wasn’t a safe place for her. 

So she hooked up with one of our case 
managers and also with Claudia Madison, 
our assistant coordinator. They worked 
with the housing authority, and basically 
held her hand, and worked at it daily and 
finally got her into housing. Now she’s 
housed in her own place. 

I talked to her about it today. She said 
she’s learning how to be an adult and 
what it’s like to be safe. She mentioned 
how she could cook for herself and live 
on her own. It feels good for her to be 
self-sufficient. She comes every day and 
we encourage her every day. 

We are sisterhood; we are family. 
Once you come through that door the first 
time, we’re with you the rest of your life. 
Some just need a bar of soap, deodorant, 
toothpaste, towels, or shampoo — things 
as simple as that. Or we have another 
woman who just needed to cry, and she 
didn’t need to tell us why. We just made a 
safe place for her to be able to do that, to 
be able to not worry about being judged. 


MH: How has the homeless problem 
changed from the 1980s compared to the 
1990s and the early 21st century? 

Zelma: In the ‘80s, I was in my teen 


years on the streets and on drugs myself. I 


was in Los Angeles in the ‘90s. I have 
been involved with the Drop-in Center in 


Berkeley for the past seven years. I'd say — 
there were less women and children that I 


noticed around that time. 
The homeless population is growing 
right now. I don’t know if it’s due to wel- 
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fare reform or the fact that the cost of living 
is outrageous in California or-due to the fact 
that there’s no jobs for women with the 
type of education they get living here in 
Berkeley, and who are suffering poverty. 
There’s now a big disparity between 


those who have and those who don’t. I 


don’t think there’s a big push to get peo- 
ple to get an education higher than high 
school. When I was growing up, the big 
thing was to just be a high school gradu- 
ate. That was the accomplishment, and 
that’s what it is in my community. 

Nobody’s saying, “We need to go 
beyond this.” What they’re doing is train- 
ing women for minimum wage jobs, on 
which it’s impossible to exist. The cost of 
rent alone will wipe out your paycheck. 
To be considered also is food, childcare, 
etc. The system is tilting right now. 


MH: What do you see as the future of 
the Women’s Drop-In Center, and what 
could it become in a perfect world? © 

‘Zelma: We need to have more funding 
to have more staff to have more programs 
to address all the needs of the women who 


_come through our doors. We need more 


people to come to our community and 
invest; because when people contribute, 
they are investing in their own future. If 
they can’t get involved financially, we need 
people to donate their time,. even if it’s just 
an hour to come read to a child or teach a 
woman to do an application. 

In a perfect world, I see the Drop-In as 
just a place to hang out. There won’t be 
women who are being beaten, women who 


see a need to destroy their bodies, whether 


it be through drugs or alcohol. There won’t 
be a need to try to find affordable housing 
because everybody will be guaranteed it in 
this country. 

If you have time, any woman, 18 years 
and over, please volunteer, if you could 
spare one or two hours a week You don’t 
have to be trained in anything, just to bear 
witness to somebody’s life, just to listen. If 
you love to cook, just come cook. Come 
teach somebody to knit, or to sew. 

Meredith: When I started at the Drop-in 
seven years ago, I went there only to photo- - 
graph for a few weeks. They said, eS 
you’re going to photograph, you’ ll have to 
volunteer.” I said, “I’ll stay a few weeks.” 
That was seven years ago. It is a family for 
me. I can’t imagine not working there as 
long as I’m able. 


For more information, write or visit the 
Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center, 2218 
Acton St., Berkeley, CA 94702. Phone: (510) 
548-2884. 


An Eloquent Voice for the Common Man 


Harry Shorman dedicated many years of 
his life as an activist and a veice for the 
common man, as well as the more unfortu- 
nate souls that frequent the streets. 


by Gail Margaret 


n Sunday, August 8, sometime between preparing his 

breakfast and eating it, Harry Frank Shorman, Jr. 

drew his last breath on earth, much to the deep sorrow 

of his family and a large number of East Bay resi- 
dents, most of whom reside on the streets and sleep where they 
can find a bit of warmth and comfort. 

Shorman had a long history in Berkeley as an activist on 
behalf of homeless people and others stamped as outcasts by a 
society based on competition, money and power. 

Shorman, born in Oakland on April 23, 1953, was himself 
homeless up until over one year ago, when he moved first into 
the Berkeley Food and Housing Project’s Russell Street 
Residence supportive housing program. More recently, Shorman, 
with the help of Berkeley Mental Health and social worker Terry 
Kalahar, obtained a Shelter Plus Care voucher and was living in 
his very own one-bedroom apartment on Julia Street in Berkeley. 

Sadly, Harry left behind three children who were the dearest 
to his heart. Jennifer Rose and two fine grandkids reside in 
Oregon, and Isaac and Forest live in Arizona. Harry was also the 
loving brother of William and Richard Shorman and his sister 

‘Susan Holloway and was an uncle to Stacy, Jim and Kathy. 

The family are all shocked and very saddened by his unex- 
pected death. A memorial service was held for him on Thursday, 
August 26, at the Russell Street Residence in Berkeley. In lieu of 
flowers, the family requests that contributions be made to the 


Harry Shorman, Jr., 


STREET SPIRIT 


apparent. He cared, he shared and he tried. 
He was deeply pained by how the cries of the needy went 


April 23, 1953 to August 8, 2004. 


| Burnt Offerings 
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by Deirdre Evans 


They are preparing 

a burnt offering 

of our bleeding hearts 
on the altars of 

Hate and Greed 

They are preparing © 
a place for us 

in penitentiaries — 

and madhouses 

| They are offering us 
our own brains et 
scrambled with eggs 
for breakfast 

with a sampling 

of stem cells 

on the side 

Where are the sellers 
of the Street Spirit 

who once served 
Solano Avenue? 
Where have they gone? 
Have they been 
distilled into a_ 

Clear Channel ~ 

cold and crazed 

Lost in the lonely 

dark night of the 
abandonment of the soul _ 
of America 


Let us weep 


Let us weep, Brothers ane Sisters 


unheard. The epidemic of selfishness and materialism that was - 
stifling the lives and creativity of such a richly spirited subcul- 
ture moved him to act in any way possible on their behalf. Harry 
was multitalented — an accomplished artist, well educated, well- 
spoken and eloquent. 

In 1986, in response to an impending forced eviction of a 
large group of homeless vehicle dwellers, Harry filed a lawsuit 
for $6.3 million on behalf of the Rainbow Village population. 

. Like Harry, all who lived there: were homeless, and their buses. 
and tents were eventually declared aes EUS the puullage was , 
forced to disband. : ae 

With his love of others and hie eee tee to say no to 
someone in need, it would please him most to see us loving and 
serving each other. This man with a heart of gold who served 
and tried to help the poor, himself was practically penniless 
when he sadly and unexpectedly died. 

Harry’s greatest wish, should he unexpectedly depart this 
world, was that his love for us be known, shared, perpetuated 
and felt, especially during dark times when you’re all alone. 
Take a moment to think of Harry and remember his conviction 
that he lives on in spirit with us. 


A Soup-Kitchen Day 
by Claire J. Baker 


A man drunk or dead or ill 
slumped beside entry door 

while the many hungry line up 

at their special door. Here they 

will be ledgered as to Black, 
Caucasian, Indian, Mexican, Asian. - 
I refused this job — too‘much — 
segregation already! 


“Harry F. Shorman, Jr. Memorial Fund” in care of his sister 
Susan. Holloway at Mechanics Bank, Account # 396-92- 353 to 
help pay for necessary services. 

Those of us lucky enough to have known Harry, either inti- 
- mately or as an acquaintance, knew him to be a man with a great 
heart. He dedicated many years of his life as an activist and as a 
voice for the common man, as well as the more unfortunate souls 
that frequent the streets of the Bay Area.. 

Harry’s heart was so large that, after his. children and his other 
family members, he could include a multitude of needy people. 
In doing so, he rose to prominence and was tattooed with hon- 
orary titles including “Ambassador to the Homeless” and the 
“Postmaster for Rainbow Village.” 

Not one to wallow in self-pity or while away time in slander- 
ous gossip, he was a doer, not a complainer. He was engaged in 
everything from handing out coupons for free coffee at Peet’s, to 
lobbying for the people who inhabited a colorful collection of 
vehicles ‘which they called home, parked perianently on 4th 
Street near the Berkeley Marina. 

Harry was a shining example of dignified living as a homeless 
citizen. The more limited a person’s economic resources are, the 
more it becomes obvious who and what they are, apart from pos- Robin Bouc, administrator of Russell Street Board and Care, 
sessions and status. Harry’s shining qualities were re immediately BEFHP, contributed to this story. 


I serve desserts — 
mostly day old or older. 

The director (working apples 

and bread today) tells me 

customer Dahlia was beaten to death 
a few months ago. I hadn’t missed her. 
Now I do. Where are the 

two angelic-looking men? | 

Where is the Native American, the 
old gent who favors Nat King Cole, 
the grandma with four small kids? 
See you all next month? 


| Celebrating the Seasons of Life and Death 


by Deirdre Evans 


On the 4th of July 
We dressed in 

| black and red velvet and 
celebrated our independence 
from hunger and homelessness 
in the Mark Twain summer 
in San Francisco 
Fortunate are those employed 
though often only a paycheck: 
away from despair 
We meet under the Hill 

| in usually foggy 
windswept weather 
beyond and below 
the lien gates 
of Sutro Park 
The people flocking 
to picnic near the gazebo are 


out of the range of our hearing 


We overlook the ocean °. 
which ends only with 
the horizen 

of the ever-curious mind 
We Sit shivering 

with friends known - 
since childhood 
mourning the warmth 
of the disallowed fire 


where once we’d barbecued 
and warmed ourselves 

with heated conversations 
Our gathering 


had been turned 


into a chilly affair 

of popcorn, potato chips 
and bottled water _ 
instead of firecrackers, 
frisbees and oceans 


- of homemade beer 


The multitudes of youth 
shrunk down to a sedate 


_ nine of us 


reminiscing and remembering 
the dead 


i Meeting i in hospitals 
_and_at funeral parlors 


Holding memorials 
ingardens _ 
near the sea. 


jt ee 
Three weeks earlier 
Anonymous Rose © 


hung herself 
‘in a place of ' 


temporary ~ 
shelter from the storm 


She rented it for the purpose - 


of terminating endless misery. 
Ending a year of sleeping 
in doorways 

Her heart was broken 

Her spirit was numb 

She had believed in magic — 
She had believed 

in the benevolence 

of Life 

But the Fates had 

betrayed her 

Her spirit guides whispered 
abominations 

as she tried to sleep 


Hil. 

Sweet Hal lay in the hospital 
dying of too much Life 
surrounded by sad ts 
and kind nurses 

and the many patients 

in the ward 

He didn’t seem to mind — 


‘His eyes widened when 
" recognizing me 


We had known each other 
so many, many years 


_ Monthly parties had become 
“yearly get- togethers se 


Sweet Hal - 


Friends, loves, children 
weeping around his bed 
and he seeming 

happy to see them 

as usual 


- But he could hear them 


less and less 


IV. 


- Sabrina lay dying 


before she lived more _ 
than a small portion 
of the allotted 

three score and ten 
But she lived so 
richly 

so fully 

that no one 

who knew her 

could ever forget her 
She was beautiful 


talented, smart and — 


loving 

She had everyehins 

to live for 

She created tapestries 
of costume and color 
of flowers and fancies - 
She created fantasies 


and brought epee ~alive— 


to us 


- We'll miss her so 


V. 


Allen 
who influenced so many 
who inflamed dull hearts 
and ignited dreams 

in the imaginations 

of a generation 

Poet, provocative and poised 
a veritable Oracle 

of Power 

You set Haight Street 
ablaze with your vision _ 
You appealed with passion | 
while championing reason. 
You are the icon 


of the zeitgeist. 


of our psychedelic youth 
seen through a stereopticon 
of relentless time 

May you have found 

the peaceful rest _ 

that Life cannot offer 

Your memory will help us 
not to forget _ 


On the 4th of July 

We dressed in — 

red and black velvet and 
celebrated our independence 


- from hunger and homelessness 


in the Mark Twain summer 
in San Francisco 
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Strange Bedfellows Join to Reform ‘Three Strikes’ 


According to the California 

Department of Corrections, 

57 percent of those serving 

_ sentences of 25 years to life 

for a third strike are there 
for nonviolent offenses. 


by Laura Magnani 


he Three Strikes initiative, 

approved in 1994, vastly increased 

s. prison sentences for a broad range 
of offenses. When the Three Strikes ini- 
tiative was on the ballot in California in 
1994, the American Friends Service 
Committee was one of the prominent 
opponents of the measure. _ 

Today we are faced with a dilemma, as 
voters are asked to vote for or against 
Proposition 66. Sponsored by Families to 
Amend California’s Three Strikes and 
Citizens Against Violent Crime, Prop 66 
would change.some of the most egregious 
features of the Three Strikes law, espe- 
cially with regard to nonviolent offenses. 

The third strike, as the law is currently 
written, can be for any felony. It isn’t con- 
fined to violent or serious offenses, as the 
first offenses are. Currently, according to 
the California Department of Corrections, as 
of September 2003, 57 percent of those 
serving sentences of 25 years to life for a 
third strike are in for nonviolent offenses. 

First and second strikes must fall into a 
- broad range of categories delineated as 
“violent or serious” offenses. That list is 
very long, and includes some offenses like 
“burglary” which could include stealing a 
bicycle out of someone’s garage. 

__. Prop 66 would tighten up the list of vio- 
lent or serious offenses, in mostly technical 
ways, so that the list represents what most 
people would actually consider serious. But 
in California, petty theft, with a prior con- 
viction for petty theft, can be prosecuted as 
a felony. That is why reports keep coming 
out about someone stealing a piece of pizza, 


or a bag of diapers, or a VCR worth $199, 


and getting a life sentence. 


Overcrowded prison cell rows are a legacy of the Three Strikes measure. 


Petty theft, with a prior conviction for petty theft, can be 
prosecuted as a felony. That is why reports keep coming out 
about someone stealing a piece of pizza, or a bag of diapers, 


ora VCR worth $199, and getting a life sentence. 


Three Strikes gives district attorneys 
sole discretion to decide when to charge 
an offense as a strike, and when to charge 
a second petty theft as a felony instead of 
a misdemeanor. Some counties prosecute 
very few Third Strike cases. Others apply 
the law as often as is permissible. 

The U.S. Justice Department’s National 
Institute of Justice says that California has 
shown “no superior reductions in crime 


rates” as a result of its Three Strikes law. 


Rand Corporation research also concludes 
that the law has had no significant effect on’ 
violent crime trends in comparison with 


other states, such as New York, that do not 
have the law. | 

Crime is down across the country, but 
not because of Three Strikes. Within the 
state, for example, violent crimes dropped 
33 percent in San Francisco in the mid- 
1990s although Three Strikes is rarely used 


there. Prosecutors used the law seven times 
more frequently in Sacramento County, but 
the crime rate dropped only 10 percent. 

It costs more than $30,000 a year to 
house an adult in a California prison. 
Hundreds of people are serving sentences 


-for a third strike as a result of petty theft. 


Thousands are doing life sentences for 
drug offenses. Proponents of Prop 66 say 
that the measure would reduce sentences 
for 35,000 people who should not. be serv- 
ing life. The cost savings to the state, they 
say, would be $800 million per year. 

So why wouldn’t somebody vote for this 


. measure? The proposition also contains 


provisions to toughen sentences for child 
rapists. It essentially establishes a two strike 
policy for anyone convicted of sexual pene- 
tration or oral copulation with a person 
under 14 years of age, when there is a ten- 
year age difference between victim and per- 


petrator. These offenses are among the 
most horrendous in most people’s minds, 
yet many groups working on criminal jus- 
tice issues, including the AFSC, Critical 
Resistance, and Legal Services for 
Prisoners with Children, believe all sen- 
tence enhancements should be opposed. 
California already has among the 
longest terms of imprisonment anywhere in 
the world, and one of the largest prison 
populations. Though only a small number 


of people would be affected by the length- 


ened sentences in Prop 66, the rhetoric that 
accompanies the provisions perpetuates the 
same “get tough” myths that brought us 
Three Strikes in the first place. 

Sentence enhancements are cheap and 
popular political ploys that attempt to create 
a myth of security. But if politicians were 
telling the truth, they would admit that even 
sex offenders can be treated — indeed they 


have lower recidivism rates than any other . 


crime category if sustained services are pro- 


vided. If politicians were telling the truth, - 


they’d admit that investing in alternatives to 
prisons nearly always leads to better results, 
thereby providing more safety. If politicians 
were telling the truth about real safety, they 
would re-order budget priorities towards 


- prevention and stop funding the violence of 


imprisonment. 

It is essential that people grapple with 
the issues and candidates on this year’s 
ballot; and the choices are often complex, 
confusing and contradictory. The Three 
Strikes law never should have been adopt- 
ed, in my opinion, and I will vote for this’ 
measure that makes it somewhat less 
onerous. But I am having trouble asking 
my organization to endorse something 
that sends such mixed messages, and that 
perpetuates more punishment myths. 

Good public policy is rarely achieved 
with symbolic solutions that give with one 
hand and take back with another. We have 


to stop lying to ourselves about safety and 
start doing the hard relationship-building 
in communities that address the causes of 


crime. Vote your conscience, but vote. 


- Laura Magnani is a Program Director for 
Justice and Youth at the American Friends 
Service Committee. 


Spending Millions on More Police Won’t Make Oakland Safer 


by Wilson Riles 


o understand the meaning of of the 

term, “obfuscation,” read the lan- 

guage of the measure that the 
Oakland City Council placed on the ballot 
for November. It reads as follows: 


Measure Y To reduce violent crime 
and increase public safety, shall the City 
of Oakland increase successful after 
school, counseling, truancy, and job 
training programs, early intervention 
programs for children who witness vio- 
lence, programs to prevent child abuse 
and domestic violence, and increase 
community police officers, paramedics 


and emergency fire personnel in each 


neighborhood by authorizing a sur- 
charge on parking in commercial park- 
ing lots and parcel tax subject to annual 
performance and financial audits by a 
citizens oversight committee? 


- It does not lie but neither does it tell 
the whole truth. Do not be fooled. 
As-with most things, follow the money 
- to know what is actually goihg on. Measure 
~Y will raise $240 million over {0 years 
through a-regressive parcel tax and a sur- 
charge on commercial parking. Eight mil- 
lion dollars a year will be available to fund 


an uncoordinated set of programs which 


will have no chance of repairing the com- 


munity damage done by spending $12 mil-- 
lion a year to hire 63 poorly trained, for-— 


eign, neophyte troops. — — 


If one had $240 million to spend over 
ten years to make Oakland a safer city, it 
might sound like what is written in this 
description above. That will not be what 
Oakland will get if Measure Y passes. 

Measure Y is the result of political 
shenanigans layered on top of myths and 
assumptions about what makes communi- 
ties safe. In November 2002, Mayor Jerry 
Brown lost his effort to hire 100 more cops 


because voters did not want to pay for it. 


Oakland City Councilmember Nancy 
Nadel barely lost her Crime Prevention 
Measure R in March 2004 by a few hun- 


dred votes. She only needed 582 more votes 


out of 78,324 cast. Measure R would have 
raised less than half the funds of Measure 
Y, would have hired only 30 police, and 60 
percent of the funds would have gone for a 
variety of service programs. The vote on 
Nadel’s measure proved that most voters 
were willing to spend more money on com- 
munity programs than cops.’ ~ 


Now, Nadel is running for mayor. | 
Council President Ignacio De La Fuentes, 


who opposed Measure R, is running for 
mayor. He tossed in more money for the 
‘fire department to get more votes from the 


hills, added more cops than Nancy had in 

‘her measure, and upped the amount of tax 
money greatly. In Measure Y, if you do not 
count the money for the fire department, 60 
percent of the remaining funds go to hire 
cops. However, Nancy gets her community ~ 

- programs and Ignacio gets a different mea- 


sure. They both will claim Measure Y and 
the citizens of Oakland will lose. 

Measure Y will make Oakland less 
safe rather than safer. It does not address 
the fundamental problems. The Police 
Department has poor community relations 
in areas of concentrated crime. The 
Riders’ case settlement exposes this prob- 
lem. Poor management, lousy supervision, 
inadequate training and retraining will not 
be solved by hiring more officers. More 


officers dumped into an already misman- 


aged department is wrong. 

As far as adding more officers to the 
Community Policing program, let’s be 
realistic. Oakland’s so-called “community 


policing” program isn’t. Adding a few offi- 


cers here won’t make it the kind of prob- 
lem-solving, community-based, decision- 
making system it was intended to be. The 
last thing most cops want to be is real 
“community-policing” officers. Anyway, 
police have little. to do with the prevention 
of crime. Safe communities are built when 
people are able to meet their basic needs. 
Measure Y will not reduce the crime 
rate. San Francisco has more officers per 
capita than Oakland and has a higher 
homicide rate. No one can say legitimate- 


‘ly that more officers will prevent crime. 


Police rely on the trust of citizens to solve 


crimes. “CSI’ and “Law and Order” are 


not reality. Without citizens’ cooperation 
few crimes are solved. — ; 
~ And dare we speak of the injustice in 


the criminal justice system which pro- 
duces more and better criminals: broken 


families, the lack of rehabilitation, the . 


criminalizing of youth, the stigmatizing of 
ex-cons — they are rarely hired in legiti- 
mate businesses after incarceration — and 
parolees as the raw materials that circulate 
through the doors of jails to keep the 
guards hired and judges in their robes. 
Despite the arrest of the Riders, the sys- 
tem has not changed. The Oakland Police 
Officers Association still refuses to be 
accountable to citizens. How can citizens 
trust a department which walks out of 
Civilian Police Review Board hearings? 
Millions of public dollars are being paid 
out every year in lawsuits where citizen’s 


rights have been violated. No more! 


Oakland must seriously recognize job- 
lessness as a factor in the risk-taking 
behavior of our youth. None of the devel- 
opment efforts in Oakland are targeted at 
hiring youth, residents or parolees. 

Measure Y will be used to hire officers 
again who do not live in Oakland; there 
goes $120 million of residential taxpay- 
ers’ dollars out of our economy. It makes 


no sense to raise the cost of housing with — 
~ a parcel tax and discourage shoppers with 
increased parking fees for something that — 


will not work. That is why I will vote No 
on Measure Yin November. = 


Wilson Riles is President of Oakland — 


Community Action Network. Contact: (510) 
530-2448. Eee Se ae 
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by Lynda Carson 


arlene Maney stands next to a 

mural at the Hugh Taylor House 

holding a protest sign that says: 

“Save Affordable Housing.” 
Maney, who used to work for the East Bay 
Asian Local Development Corporation 
(EBALDC), says, “My message to the non- 
profits is that they have a commitment to 
the applicants to get them into their housing 
in a timely manner. It shouldn’t take six 
months to a year to get into low-income 
housing, especially if the units are prepared 
and sitting there vacant.” 

In recent months, Section 8 vouchers 
have come under attack by the Bush 
Administration, as can be seen in Alameda 
and Marin County. When HUD terminated 
project-based Section 8 vouchers at 30 
affordable housing developments in Marin 
County, those projects no longer seemed so 
affordable to those that would try to find 
housing there in the near future. 

There is no doubt that affordable 
housing sounds great and that the term 
“nonprofit” takes the edge off raw capital- 
ism. But what do those terms really 
mean? In this era of soaring rents and ris- 
ing poverty, the need for low-income and 
affordable housing seems imperative, and 
may explain why nonprofit housing orga- 
nizations are big business nowadays. 

To the multitude of poor and homeless 
people that never seem able to meet the 
criteria that would allow them to move 
into affordable housing, the terms “low- 
income” or “affordable” housing seem to 
be quite meaningless or hollow. If any- 
thing, they are a bitter reminder of what 
has been priced beyond their reach. 

With the recent Section 8 funding short- 
falls taking place across the nation, and as 
HUD Secretary Alphonso Jackson relent- 
lessly tries to convince the world that less 
is better when it comes to the housing 
needs of the poor, people across the nation 
have been forced to take a closer look at 
what is happening in the world of afford- 
able housing and Section 8 vouchers. 

Some recently leaked documents from 
EBALDC, an Oakland-based nonprofit 
housing organization, reveal that rents 
being charged in identical units at some of 
their properties are higher by as much as 
$300 a month and more if the tenant 
moves into a project-based Section 8 unit 
or has a Section 8 voucher. 


MISSING 


Fritz SPERRY 

Your family is worried. Please call 
your mother in Arizona, where she moved 
with your sister a few months ago. If you 
lost her number or can’t afford a call, con- 
tact us at (415) 279-4472 or (415) 830- 
7569. We want to help. 

Anyone who knows Fritz or has seen 
him, please call the numbers above. 
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When ‘Affordable Housing’ Is Not Affordable 


“Save Affordable Housing.” Darlene Maney holds a warning sign at a nonprofit housing complex in Oakland. 


The Hugh Taylor House, located on 
Seminary Avenue in East Oakland, is 
owned and operated by EBALDC, and 
has 43 rental units, with 25 set aside for 
Section 8 project-based tenants; the 
remaining units go to regular renters that 
can qualify to move in. 

In June 2004, there were five Section 8 
renters in one-bedroom units being 
charged rents of $928 a month. At the 
same time, seven non-Section 8 renters in 


one-bedroom units were charged only 
$392. per month. Thus, Section 8 tenants 


were charged $536 more a month than 
regular tenants in identical units. 

It is common for nonprofit agencies to 
charge more to Section 8 renters; it allows 
them to charge less to regular customers, 
while still being able to pay the bills. Both 
Section 8 tenants and non-Section 8 ten- 
ants end up paying around 30 percent of 
their income in rent, if all goes well. 

Of course, if vacancy rates are high in 
the building and units are vacant for long 
periods, it forces rents up on everyone, no 
matter what kind of financing the devel- 
oper utilized. There were five vacancies in 
the month of June at the Hugh Taylor 
House; and, on average, rental units 
remain vacant there for at least six months 
or more before the vacancy is filled. 

Even though I assumed that EBALDC 
was charging the average minimum rents, 
$928 a month for a one-bedroom unit in a 
low-income area on Seminary Avenue 
seemed a bit high, so I checked the aver- 
age rent statistics for that part of town. 
Some of the locals call it Cemetery 
Avenue because of so many shootings. 

According to available statistics from 
Home Finders for that area located below 
MacArthur Boulevard, average minimal 
rents charged for one-bedroom units by 
for-profit owners are only $650 a month. 

EBALDC, a nonprofit agency, is 
charging an astounding $278 more a 
month at the Hugh Taylor House for one- 


bedroom units than the for-profit land- - 


lords are charging in that same area. 

The Hugh Taylor House also has 30 
SRO units (single room occupancy), that 
are without a kitchen and have only a 
communal shower located down the hall. 
On average, Section 8 renters in SRO 
units are charged $687 a month, and non- 
Section 8 renters in identical rooms are 
charged $365 a month on average. 
Therefore, Section 8 renters are charged 
$322 more a month than non-Section 8 


tenants in identical SRO units. 

Checking the going rate for rooms in 
local for-profit SRO hotels, I found the fol- 
lowing. The Ridge Hotel charges $475 a 
month for an SRO room; the Old Oakland 
Hotel charges $480 to $520 a month for an 
SRO; the Sutter Hotel charges $560 for an 
SRO. The Lake Hurst Hotel offers SRO 
rooms for as much as $675 per month; but 
along with the room, they offer renters two 
free meals a day, five ee a week, in their 
dining room: 

‘As it turned out, at ae nBE $687 a 
month charged to Section 8 tenants at the 
Hugh Taylor House, EBALDC charges 
more for their SRO rooms than all of the 
above-mentioned, for-profit SRO hotels 
do, including the Lake Hurst Hotel which 
offers free meals with their rooms. 

At one of EBALDC’s other buildings, 
Effie’s House, recent records show that 
Section 8 renters are being charged hun- 
dreds of dollars more a month than many 
of the regular tenants that reside there. 

As an example, during the month of 


June, one tenant in a one-bedroom unit 


was charged $550 per month, while a 
Section 8 tenant in an identical unit was 
charged $806 a month. The Section 8 ten- 
ant is being charged $256 more a month 
than the non-Section 8 tenant. 

On August 18, I contacted EBALDC 
Executive Director Lynette Lee and asked 
for an interview. Lee agreed to the inter- 


view, and wanted to schedule a time for it 


to take place —until she realized that the 
story was about EBALDC, affordable 
housing and the Section 8 crisis. Lee sud- 
denly claimed that it was a conflict of 
interest for me to cover the story because 
I am one of the renters in her empire of 
more than 600 rental units. 

After doing some research to compare 
EBALDC with other local nonprofits, I 
found figures for Resources for Community 
Development (RCD), a Berkeley-based 
nonprofit housing developer founded in 
1984. In 2002, RCD had a portfolio of 970 
affordable housing units and emergency 
shelter beds located in Alameda, Contra 
Costa, and Solano Counties. RCD had 
another 12 projects, totaling 613 units, in 
predevelopment and/or construction. 

Founded in 1975, EBALDC has devel- 
oped more than 600 rental units of afford- 
able housing, as well as 190,000 square 
feet of retail and office space in Oakland 
and Emeryville. 

In fiscal year 2002, RCD had assets of 
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} Lydia Gans photo 


$21,412,751; while during the same year, 
EBALDC had assets of $23,876,277. 
After subtracting liabilities from assets, 
RCD had a fund balance of $2,965,312 in 
2002. In that same year, EBALDC had a 
fund balance of $17,749,264, after sub- 
tracting their liabilities from assets. 

The financials appear to reveal that 
through the years, RCD continued to use its 
funds to develop more housing and shelter 
beds; while EBALDC used its funds to pay 
off their properties and shifted into develop- 
ing retail and office space, rather than 
focusing solely on affordable housing. 

Fair Market Rents (FMR) are a cap 
placed on Section 8 programs. Landlords 
can ask for as much as they want, so long 
as it does not go beyond the established 
Fair Market Rents in any given area. 

In many areas of Oakland, the FMR is 
actually set higher in low-income or 
affordable housing than the rents charged 


‘by for-profit landlords. The result is that 


Section 8 programs are being gouged, 
because Section 8 renters are often charged 
far more than their non-Section 8 neigh- 
bors, and it’s all perfectly legal. 

Oakland tenant Vivian Hain said, “I 
think it’s a train robbery going on, and I 
think it’s immoral for the nonprofits to set 
up so-called affordable housing in low- 
income areas to fleece the government. My 


family tried to rent housing from the John 


Stewart Company and Affordable Housing 
Associates, and because we were on the 
Cal-Works program that only offered us a 


subsidy of $679 per month, we could never 


keep up with what the nonprofits could get 
from the Section 8 program, and we 
remained homeless.” 


Executive Director Dwight Dickerson 


of Oakland Community Housing, Inc., 
bluntly stated, “For project-based Section 
8 housing, I think that you have to charge 


market-rate rents to be able to pay off the 


mortgage for any given location.” 

According to John Stewart of the John 
Stewart Company, which owns or operates 
more than 22,000 rental units in California, 
“It’s a systemic problem. The cost of build- 
ing and operating rental housing in 
California has become so costly, that even 
the nonprofits have not managed to offer 
housing that is available to the homeless 
and very low-income families. For many, 
the cost of housing is beyond their reach no 
matter what we do.” 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com or (5 10) 763-1085. 


aT Love You”. | ee os : Judy Jones photo 


When I asked this homeless man if I could take his picture, he stared directly 
into my eyes. His gaze came so directly from his heart that I felt my own heart 
opening as if pierced by an arrow. Yes, I will continue in some tiny way each 
moment I breathe, to share with everyone the homeless I see dying on the streets 


of the U.S.A. 


Voter Registration for Homeless People 
Lydia Gans and Jill Dunner of Street Spirit are working on voter registra- 
tion of homeless people for the American Friends Service Committee - 


(AFSC). To have them come register voters at your shelter, homeless cen- 
ter, housing program, or meal service, call Lydia Gans at (510) 658-4445. 


‘nine short films that aim to increase voter 


“Seeing Thru the Eyes of a Child” Judy Jones photo 


I felt like I was a child going up to this homeless man dying on the streets to 
take his picture. When I was very young, I loved everyone and everything, not 
stopping for a moment to think of my own safety nor motives. I only wanted to 
hug and love any lifeforce before me. The person in this photograph is simply my 
brother asking for me to take him in and love him. 


Voting in America DVD available from AFSC: 


Why aren’t Americans voting? What is 
the fate of our democracy if we can’t even 
convince a majority of citizens to partici- 
pate in one of the most important, defining - 
acts of a democratic society? “Voting in 
America” is a provocative collection of 


participation in the 2004 elections — par- 
ticularly among historically marginalized 
constituencies like communities of color, 
formerly incarcerated individuals, single 
mothers and youth. 

The project was designed to be a 
powerful outreach tool, and to be as use- 
ful as possible to a wide diversity of 
communities, activist organizations and 
democracy advocacy groups. It provides 
a variety of compelling human stories | 
that will provoke discussions about vot- : 
ing. : 

AFSC encourages house parties that select two or three of the films and then have 
a discussion period (questions and house party ideas available) that then leads to par- 
ticipants taking some suggested actions (also available). 


The DVD is available for $25 postpaid from: Lae 
Stephen McNeil, AFSC, 65 Ninth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 — 
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by Norman Solomon 


recent obituary in the New York 

Times told about Frank Smith, 

“who as an inmate leader at 
Attica prison was tortured by officers in 
the aftermath of the prisoner uprising of 
1971 and then spent a quarter century 
successfully fighting for legal damages.” 
Working as a paralegal after his release, 
Smith was a pivotal force behind a 26- 
year civil action lawsuit that won a $12 
million settlement. 

Smith’s life changed forever on Sept. 
13, 1971 — the day when New York 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller ordered 500 
state troopers to attack the upstate Attica 
Correctional Facility, killing 29 inmates 
and 10 guards held as hostages. The raid 
wounded at least 86 other people. 

The media coverage was atrocious. 
Outright lies were front-page news, 
“informing” the public that prisoners 
had slit the throats of hostages when the 


troopers’ assault began. Corrective facts : 


came later, with much smaller headlines, 
after autopsies revealed that no throats 
had been cut. Only when their claims 
were exposed as deceptions did top state 
officials admit the truth. 

Smith, known as “Big Black,” figures 
prominently in a full-length documentary 
that debuted on national television three 
years ago. “The Ghosts of Attica” 
includes grim footage and grisly photos. 
that had been kept under wraps by the 
state government for decades. The movie 
also features interviews with people on 
all sides of the tragic conflict. 

I wrote that the film “packs a powerful 
wallop because of its deep respect for his- 
torical accuracy. Horrendous prison con- 
ditions prompted the Attica uprising, 
which began as an undisciplined riot and 
grew into a well-focused articulation of 
~ rage from men who chose to take a fateful 
step, fighting for human dignity.” 

The timing of the national premiere for 
“The Ghosts of Attica” on Court TV was 
unlucky; it aired just two days before 9/11 
and media follow-up was sparse. 

Lighting up the film, Smith’s clarity 
and humanism seem especially notable 
because of what he’d gone through. As 
the documentary explained, guards “tor- 
tured him for hours with cigarettes, hot 
shell casings, threats of castration and 
death, a glass-strewn gauntlet and 
Russian roulette.” 

While the uprising was multiracial, 
- most of the 1,281 prisoners involved 

were black, reflecting the prison popula- 
tion as a whole. Smith said: “Attica was 
about wants and needs. Attica was a lot 
about class and a lot about race.” 
Although U.S. media outlets have 
"rarely dropped a hint along this line, Abu 
Ghraib was also about class and race. 
From a global perspective, American 
troops — sent to Iraq by the richest nation 
in the world — serve elite interests in the 
United States. And anti-Arab racism 
made it easier for Americans to torture 
prisoners at Abu Ghraib. 

-- Meanwhile, back in the USA, a third 
of a century after the Attica uprising, 
just about every jail and prison contin- 
ues to be “a lot about class and a lot 
about race.” With more than 2 million 
people now behind bars — 63 percent 
black or Latino — the incarcerated pop- 
ulation is vastly skewed toward low 
income and dark skin. 

- Journalists should not | ibcsneay 


view events from the perspective of - 


prison management. Yet they routinely 
do. Three years ago, the Attica documen- 
tary caused me to write: “Reflexively 
assuming that the powerful white guys in 
positions of authority would be. truthful, 
reporters on the story got it backwards.” 


When covering Attica, this media bias - 
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From Attica to Abu Ghraib — and a Prison Near You 


Prisoner on death row in Huntsville, Texas, with Cub Scout picture on cell wall. 


Photo by Ken Light, from the book, Texas Death Row, University Press of Mississippi, 1997. 


meant badly misinforming the American 
public. But that was hardly an isolated 
incident. Every day, brutality is a com- 
mon reality for prisoners in every region 
of this country. But what goes on behind 
closed cell doors and thick walls rarely 
gets exposed to media sunlight. 

“I do not view the sexual abuse, tor- 
ture and humiliation of Iraqi prisoners by 
American soldiers as an isolated event,” 
says Terry Kupers, a psychiatrist who 
often testifies about human rights abuses 
in U.S. prisons. “The plight of prisoners 
in the USA is strikingly similar to the 
plight of the Iraqis who were abused by 
American Gls. Prisoners are maced, 
raped, beaten, starved, left naked in freez- 
ing cold cells and otherwise abused in too 
many American prisons, as substantiated 
by findings in many courts that prisoners’ 


by Chris Trian 


The bread of the people 

‘is soaked in the blood of the desert. 
The wine of life 

turns back into water, 

flooding the parched throats 

of alcoholics who hunch in doorways. 


The bread of the people 

is baked in the sun of the desert. 
And crushed by bare feet 
cracked with pain and loss 

into a bread crumb crust 

for the fishes laid end to end 

in a circular banquet 

for the ghosts of the dead. 


The bread of the people 

is kneaded and the needy 
feed on each other | 

in the shivering cold, 

as the Pilates and Herods 
vomit on their knees, 

and the abundance of life 
flows out of their mouths 
cursed and unappreciated. 


_| The bread of the people 


is left rotting in plastic garbage bags 
by sly evangelists with lizards’ eyes. 
There is so much more 

than enough of everything. 

‘We are anorexics of the spirit, . 
starving in the midst of plenty, 
turned against ourselves 

by leaders who wait like vultures 
over the carrion of tomorrow. 


The Bread of the People 


- amateur, poorly scripted rapture. 


and many baskets of joy and see 


constitutional rights to remain free of 
cruel and unusual ee einen are being 
violated.” 

Kupers adds: “In order for the abuses 
to continue, one group has total control 


- over another; the victims feel they have 


no recourse and the perpetrators are con- 
fident they can get away with it; and the 
entire ordeal has to remain secret.” 

That’s where the news media should 
come in — preventing such secrecy. 

When the public learned about abuses 
at Abu Ghraib, there was outrage. But 
what’s going on behind bars in America 
today still cannot stand the light of 
media day. 


Norman Solomon is co-author, with 
Reese Erlich, of Target Iraq: What the News 
Media Didn’t Tell You. His columns can be 
found at www.normansolomon.com. 


The bread of the people 
must be ripped out of the granaries, 
stolen from the tombs 

where it rots to feed history. 

It must be handed out 

and scattered to the hungry winds, 
and powdered into a new gold 

to be worn by everybody 

in the bakery of the streets. 


The bread of the people smells warm’ 
like kisses in the late Spring. 

It’s held to the hearts of 
grandmothers with perfume breath, 
and baked into cookies 

torn like pifiatas by laughing children 
and mad whirling street lunatics. 

The bread of the people 

is everybody, as the doors 

of the Bastille of fear break down 
and life rushes towards the Center, 
and we embrace the unembraceable, 
ourselves; who we were taught to fear 
and hate and lock up and torture. 


The bread of the people is rising. 
The yeast sounds with the yellow notes 
of the dinner party of all time. 

The old way shrivels 

as its advocates run for their 


And those of us left behind 
Sit down with the bread of the people, . 


will be collected 
in this great revolution, 
in this feasting of the soul. 
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“The plight of prisoners in 
the USA is strikingly similar 
to the plight of the Iraqis who 
were abused by American 
Gls. Prisoners are maced, 
raped, beaten, starved, left 
naked in freezing cold cells 
and otherwise abused in too 
many American prisons.” 


The Criminal Courtroom 
(Richmond, California) 

by Teddy Bakersfield 

it had been so many years 


since he last crossed a threshold 
of a courtroom that he had forgotten 


(or perhaps in the early years never noticed) 


the aura, the feeling, which hung 
so heavy over those compelled to be there 
and stepping into that room now 
was like witnessing an explosion of power 
fueled by an overwhelming sense of fear 


that was so dense as to be claustrophobic - 


and became even more so when 

the bailiff uttered the words “all rise” 
as the black robed figure appeared. 
and heightened still more when 

with an air of complete detachment 


| it surveyed the room 
making sure of the averted eyes 


making sure 
everything was exactly as it should be 


for what was about to happen 

was the exercise of power so raw 
coupled with a threat of violence 

so great yet so hidden 

that though none there could name it 
all felt it in the depths of their souls 


and in that moment he knew, here 
before his eyes 
he was seeing the microcosm unfold 


| seeing the importance | 


of what was never told. 


(for if truth be known, iliere: were those 
who knew differently, but because __ 
their interests were being served 

would never question 


‘whether all was as it should be) 


yet most amazing of all - 
and by the most i ingenious sleight of hand 


he saw that those who stood accused 


believed the reason for their presence - 
was a decision to be made 
about their individual guilt or innocence 
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Oakland officials offer a big 
corporate welfare payoff to 
Wal-Mart. Protesters rally 
to denounce Wal-Mart’s low 
wages and poor benefits. 


by Tiny (Lisa Gray-Garcia)/PNN 
6 ° [in like to be here, but for a 


minute, when they open, I will 
apply for a job,” said 16-year-old 
East Oakland resident Miguel Coelho, 
pushing his wayward, ghetto-fabulous ‘fro 
out of his eyes as he spoke to me over the 
grinding traffic sounds emanating from the 


nearby Hegenberger Road. We were hud-- 


died on a median strip near the Oakland 
Airport as part of a rally against the 
impending development of another Slav- 
Mart (oh excuse me, Wal-Mart) Store. 

“Can I take your picture for the story,” 
I asked. “Yeah, but I want to take it under 
this sign,” Miguel said. His sign demand- 
ed: “Government Responsibility and 
Corporate Accountability.” 

And so it goes. The frightening para- 
dox of low-income, conscious, intelligent 
youth like Miguel who need jobs so des- 
perately that they are compelled to apply 
at Wal-Mart, even though he is Not Down 
with the $40-million corporate welfare 
deal struck between the City and Port of 
Oakland and Simeon Commercial 
Properties that will bring the first Wal- 
Mart store to Oakland. 

‘Wal-Mart, the largest bhinloven | in the 
United States with»1,.4)miHion-workers, 
always offers low-wage, non-union jobs 


with no benesits, not to mention unfair 


STREET SPIRIT 


Slav-Mart (Wal-Mart) Comes to Oakland 


“Wal- 


racist, sexist employment practices. 


Consider the case of Oji, a graduate of 


the Youth in Media program at POOR 
Magazine, who is an extremely. talented 
visual artist, musician and poet. Due to his 
poverty, he was forced to apply for welfare 
and then told by his General Assistance 
caseworker that he must find a job, any job. 
Lacking many other employment opportu- 
nities as an African Descendent youth in the 
Bay Area, he began working for Slav-Mart 
(there I go again, I meant Wal-Mart) in 
West Contra County. 

_ “We’re out here today, ‘cause we just 
found out that the City provided a huge 
amount of dollars to bring a Wal-Mart 
into Oakland without any community 
input,” said Alicia Schwartz, an organizer 
with Just Cause Oakland, breaking down 
the reasons that led organizers to call this 
rally. “And we are letting folks know that 


ae have a right to deserve more from 


art Always Pays Poverty Wages.” A rally against the Oakland Wal-Mart. 


Oakland City government and from these 
kinds of large corporations — especially 
when they are getting our tax dollars.” 

The proposed location for this new 
Wal-Mart is near the Oakland Airport. It 
will be called the Metroport Development 
Project, and will include several other 
large chains like In and Out Burger and 
Payless Shoes, also known for paying its 
workers low wages and not giving back to 
the community. : 

“In Berkeley, large corporations are 
forced to give back to the community by 
funding youth apprenticeship programs. 
and job development,” Alicia continued. 
She outlined the kinds of give-back pro- 
grams that Wal-Mart — owned by the 
Waltons, listed as five of the richest peo- 
ple in the world and number-one contribu- 
tors to the Republican Party — could 
offer in the very poor community of 
Oakland. She concluded, “Our schools 


Nowhere to Lay Your Head 


Homeless San Veancicaus are denied access to shelter because of Care Not Cash 


Empty beds lay wasted 
While long lines form. 


Story & poetry by A. Faye Hicks 


Care Not Cash 

It is not my friend 

No Cash, No Care, No House 
Nowhere to lay your head 
Care for the Homeless? 

Just who is the homeless, just us? 
Houseless Americans 

We come in all shapes, colors, 
sizes, and ages! 

When the rains come, 

where will we go? 

Tears of sorrow and powerlessness 
poured from the eyes of Poor News 
Network’s Shelter Observer. Now for 
‘most folk, that wouldn’t be so strange; but 
for this fierce, currently houseless African 
Descendent woman who is a poverty 
scholar and survivor of a lifetime of race 
and class oppression, those tears were 
wrong on so many levels. 


_ “Since Care Not Cash, they are making ~ 


it impossible for folks on SSI who stay in 
shelters to get a bed. They make us go 
through so many hoops, and go so many 
places, that elderly women and men like 
me can’t possibly do them. Meanwhile, 
they are reserving the beds for people on 


welfare, and most of the time the beds just 


go empty.” As she spoke haltingly, I 
cringed with fury. 

The poverty journalists and media 
organizers at PNN/POOR fought with 
every nerve left in our body to halt the 
racist, classist legislation known as Care 
Not Cash. The legislation created to pro- 
pel Mayor Gavin Newsom’s mayoral plat- 
form reduced the welfare checks. of wel- 
fare recipients from the already meager 
amount of $279 to just $59 per month. .. 

This amounts-to straight-up theft for GA 
recipients, seeing as no one gets free money 
— all GA-recipients who. aren’t disabled 


have to work for their cash grant So now . 


_ they are earning less than minimum wage ~ 


and their money is being taken from their 
checks to pay for shelter beds which for- 
merly were provided without charge. 

All of this has led to the frightening 
result that we all predicted: disabled folks 
on SSI or working poor folks who aren’t 
on any government subsidy don’t have 
access to any seven-day beds at all; and it 
now takes so much work even to secure 
one-day beds in a shelter, that most people 
give up and stay on the streets. 


We are not just Bag Ladies, and Men 
We are not just people pushing 

a buggy filled with their belongings 
We are not just faceless people, 
panhandling, with a cup stuck out 
We are people in America, 

sleeping outdoors 


Rain or shine, disabled, displaced teens, 


the elderly, ex-convicts, 
Unemployed, mothers with children 


_ “Well, we will fight back.” I consoled 
her with the sounds of resistance, but in 
my heart I, too, felt dejected and weary. 
Newsom’s master plan is just another in a 
nationwide trend of mayors, backed by 


big business dollars, attacking welfare 


programs. It began with New York’s 
Rudy Giuliani who launched the shelter as 
jail system, which hooks shelter beds in 
with unpaid labor, forces residents to do a 
daily piss test, kicks them out on the street 
with one infraction, and leaves them with 


only: one option: the other shelter for poor: 
folks, the county jail. 


In God We Trust! - 
Because we can't rely on Care a Cash 
We can’t rely on the Shelter System. 
: Bed today, none tomorrow. 
To our sorrow, 


__ Running here, running there 


No beds, just confusion, 


-| when grown-up kids * 


|-when independence seekers: 


They used to give folks a sandwich if 
they weren’t able to find a meal that day. 
Those are no longer provided, but now 
due to these new rules you can’t even get 
to your dinner. When I called DHS to get 
information about the canceled sandwich- 
es, I was told that it was no longer possi- 
ble with the new budget cuts. 

The only solution they give you when 
you try to fight back is that maybe you, 
the elder, should be put in another “place” 
— meaning, an old people’s home — if 
you can’t jump through all their hoops. 

The fog is settling in as we finally trek 
to our “slot.” 


Lights out Nine o’clock 

We barely lay down, 

Then up and at it again! 

Something to eat and a place to sleep 
Seven days a week! 


A. Faye Hicks is the PNN Shelter Observer 
and POOR Magazine’s Po Poet Laureate. 


poor housing in bad times 


by Randy Fingland 


section 8: . 

lasts while there’s places 
for rent 

during recessions 

but wait 

for any opening 

in the fence of occupation 
when times are good 


move out of their parents’ pads. 


move out of their roommates’ 

}- apartments until there’s not 
enough to go around: = 
section: $- 
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need money, our communities need 
money. Wal-Mart believes that paying 
women a living wage leads to broken, sin- 
gle-parent-headed families.” 

Ben, a speaker from the Oakland 
Coalition of Congregations (OCC), told 
the rally participants about the bizarre, 
draconian rules that regulate worker prac- 
tices at Wal-Mart stores. His disclosure 
about Wal-Mart’s old-school, Eurocentric, 
sexist beliefs reminded me of the whole 
concept of a “healthy family” as defined 
by G.W. Bush and Jerry Falwell — ice., 
the way for welfare moms to become eco- 
nomically stable is to get married, no mat- 
ter who they marry, similar to the wel- 
fare/Wal-Mart mandate of a job, any job. 

-An organizer from Immigrant Workers 
Freedom Ride spoke about the flagrantly 
racist tactics of Wal-Mart. “In this year 
alone, over 300 immigrant workers were Ben 
arrested and deported from their jobs, 
while hundreds more were laid off from 
their jobs. As well, Wal-Mart pays a very 
low wage to its workers and gives no ben- 
efits.” He concluded with a chant that the 
crowd of over 50 community members, 
workers and organizers joined in on: 
“Wal-Mart, you are not welcome here!” 

Theresa, a young African Descendent. 
woman, summed up the goals of the com- 
munity at this rally: “So we already know 
that Wal-Mart is shady, that they are 
unfair to Black people and females, and 
we know that Wal-Mart has the money to 
pay its workers more, considering that it _ 
just received a multi-million-dollar payoff 
to come here. So what I want is a job with 
a living wage so I can support my family, 
career development and education. And 
what I want is for Wal-Mart and Simeon 
Development to create a fair partnership 
with the community so that we can all live 
while Wal-Mart is here.” 


by Samantha Jones 


I saw him on a street corner 
one gloomy afternoon 


He looked so sick of this world 


but I’m not the one to assume 


He had the saddest, coldest eyes 
sodark and blue 

I tried to pass by him quickly 
but with his tired voice, he said 
“Hey come here you.” 


So I stopped with fear as I slowly 
turned my small body around 

‘my heart pumpimg blood through seas 
my veins, you could hear the 


| vibrations on the ground 


So I walked up to this man and asked, 
“Yes mister, you called?” 

He replied, “Don’t fear me child 

I was going to ask you for some | 
spare change, that was all 


"| I told him I didn’t have any 


but strangely I wanted to stay 
you never know, maybe he 


| had something interesting to say 


I was there for awhile 

I had an okay time 

who’d have thought with a sad soul 
I would feel just fine 


so with days passed by 

we became good friends : 
visiting him under the bridge 
he’d always tell me ““God bless Be 
you child, amen.’ 


but the ae came, 
God wanted him home 


~| some days I remember my friend - 


but now he’s no longer alone: 


He’s in heaven : 
_in the end I told him he would win. 
Now he’s at rest 


| washed away of all his sins. 


inierioweas [Interviewing The War Dead | 
by Julia Vinograd 


1 
I whispered to my pen and it wr lepled: 
My pen turned to a blind earthworm 


soft between my fingers. I went down, 
down to the crumbling cemetery at night 
with a notebook to interview the dead. 
The worm called coaxing, the only love left them 
and they came, dead voices no higher than my knees 
where rosebushes bloomed black. 
“J died in the war, I should be buried in sand 
as Sailors are buried at sea. 
I was someone else by the time I died, 
the family that visits never knew me. 
We had the skin stripped off our souls. It hurt.” 
“No, I did what they told me but I took 
Sunday dinner at home all thru the war. 
There were snipers hiding behind my father’ s chair 
and grenades buried in the best white tablecloth 
| and biocd spilled like gravy. 
At Sunday dinner we were held to account for 
everything we’d done all week and how HS 
more had been expected. It hurt.” 
| “There’s no moon and it was a long way back. 
You couldn’t have chosen a night with a moon? 


| L used to hold girls and tell them the moon was 
beautiful but dead. while they were beautiful 

| and alive. Corny, but it worked: 

I never looked at the moon. 

| I'd like to now.” 

“He never talks about the war, 

don’t waste your time. 

I found a bright colored carved child’s rattle 

in the ruins of a bombed out house, 

they must’ve already removed the bodies. 

I took it to give to my son when he was born. 

That night I woke up sweating and decided 

the rattle was an unlucky deathtoy. 

I threw it away; I wish I hadn’t. 

If the rattle was in my pocket when I died © 

at least I'd have given my son something 

to play with, maybe made him smile.” 

“My father had been a soldier too, he only grunted 

when we asked him questions. If I’d lived 

i’d probably have done the same.” 

“Go now stranger, living stranger, 

the roses’ roots know us and the beetles. 

They know enough not to ask. 

The night is ending, ask us no more.” 


I See 
by Kevin Darrell Currie 


I see the beauty beyond the eminent years 

I see the destruction and the worid’s fears 

I see the day of despair when towers fall 

I see a nation forsaken heeding not the cail 

I see the blood of saints and prophets past 

I see my own life smitten as an outcast 

I see cracks in minds and in the liberty belli 

I see a nation living among the dead in Hell 

I see the prisons and injustice everywhere 

I see the despising of the poor without care 

I see the people sit to eat and rise to play 

T see the unfortunate destruction on the way 

I see the writing on the wall of the castle 

I see the oppressed and the oppressor’s hassle 
I see the hatred in the gap of the divided 

I see the gatherings and the minorities not invited 
I see the truth overturned in a nation united 

I see the distance of my writing on this page 

I see the end a comin’ to this gentile age 

But then I see a clearin’ and the rising sun 

I see the day we understand why this all was done 


Man and Machines : 
by James Lee Bailey (Jimbow the Hobow) 


Man and machines learned to destroy 
Ever since I was a boy. 


| Now I’ve grown into a man 
There’s things I don’t quite understand. 
Whey does he drive his cars ail day 
Only to see the smog on Frisco Bay? 
He dropped the Bomb outside Reno way. 
The fallout was too much for the birds at play. 


The beer cans on the side of the road — 
Countless tales of damage best left untold. 


Till I die and am in the ground 


| Man and machines will be around. 
EA tc ate ler Sat tee a Ee i av eet Pease pus Ao eee eo OE | 


“Peace On Earth, Good Will Toward All.” 


Twenty Sycamore Trees 
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Near the Swords To Plowshares Memorial 
by Perfesser Mark Creek- Water 
Near the United Nations building in New York City 


By ist Avenue between 41st Street and 43rd Street 
Twenty sycamore trees growing slant-wise 


‘Leaning outward; away from the wall 
Stretching to catch each day a few minutes more 


Precious sunshine 
Reaching outward and upward toward the sun 
Like folks everywhere 
Striving strongly 
Toward life... 
And on a wali nearby inscribed: 
“They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks. Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation. Neither 
will they study war any more.”  — isaiah 


Saxplayer, He Plays The War 
by Julia Vinograd 


-Saxplayer, he plays the flags at a rally as soldiers leave, 


he plays the flag-draped coffins, 

he plays coffins hoisted on flagpoles, 

niles of pine boxes blowing in the wind 

while the next soldiers salute. 

His horn wails, mothers wail. 

Saxplayer, he wears mirrorshades so no one knows 
if birds pecked out his eyes. Yet. 

The music gets into his knees, bending backwards, 
rippling, aiming his horn like a slingshot at the sun 
while soldiers march, their knees in perfect harmony. 
Saxplayer, he plays a young girl engaged to a soldier, 
writing him a letter promising to wait 

but her aching breasts need hands on them, 

her breasts eat her letter like hungry white rabbits 
eating a cabbage leaf. She can’t breathe inside her skin, 
it’s his fault for leaving. The horn moans, 

the girl’s lips part, she’s gotten to “love” in her letter 
but leaves it unsigned behind her. 
The saxophone plays the dress she hasn’t worn 

since her soldier left and now it’s dark. 

His horn plays the dark where hotel beds 

open like gardenias all over town. Ah, the sweet dark. 
Saxplayer, he plays high. He plays the fighter jet pilots 
so high almost-visible angels leave sloppy kisses 

on their side windows, and that roaring, better than 
nascar races and bombs dropping on a paper map, 
rolled up in a glove compartment, 


i nobody lives in a glove compartment. 


Hornplayer, he plays pilots’ terrible innocence, 


: "| DB 
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Art by Fritz Eichenberg 


In The Beginning 
by Holman Monell 


| 
In a beginning there’s likely to be | 
a beginning, or at least an ending, | 
or the start of something big, 
——s | or small, or not at all. 


The starter starts right off, and 
there’s the man with the cardboard 
sign: Will Work for Bread across 
the intersection from the guy _ 


reading: Empty veteran. No work. 
He said War... A war took his life 
as well as the lives of 


many of his personal buddies — 


I mourn them still — Jim, George, 
Slim, Big Al — ail the stalwart 
soldiers, brave and full 

of a sensible cowardice. 


Big Al rescued Jim from death, 
then died himself, a mortar got him | 
in the gut, George and Jim were 
killed by the same sniper I killed. | 


Then died myseif in the beginning, 
With birdsong in the appie tree, and 
summer blossoms on late cherries, 
over all our graves 


That’s how it always starts, 
innocently, in a war nobody 
wanted, none understood. 

So here we all are in a foreign wood. 


another day, another 


dead president 
by Randy Fingland 


| what class this is I think I know 

it’s designated as without a home 

without a bed, a sink or john 

widely proliferated under Ronald Reagan 
who when two paths diverged 

chose the one most traveled by: S 
increase the national debt to maintain 

the powerful and rich 


rather he used resources to begin star wars 
severed safety nets, never turned the charitable 
other cheek, but instead fed 

globai intimidation to the poor and meek 


let the great communicator’s legacy show | 
i 


| no neighborly hand given to help raise a barn 
| 


they sing dirty songs learned from a buddy last night 
and how shocked mother would be: “‘you’re not too old 
to have your mouth washed out with soap, young man.” 
Saxplayer, his horn mourns, someone has to. 
Saxplayer, he plays low. 

His horn turns sweet as chocolate and lollipops 

for all the dead children, everything they ran and 
begged soldiers for when they were alive, “pleeaze?”’ 
and “pleeaze?” echoes his horn. 

The music gets faster, faces ripped off to ragtime, 
grenades go down his horn leaving torn limbs 

and occasional government letters: 

“We regret to inform you.” Saxplayer, he plays regret 
so blue, a small bureaucrat paddles an inner tube in the 
Lake of Tears and stamps a name: “canceled.” 
Saxplayer, he coaxes the warsnake to coil down his horn, 
flicking a forked tongue over the notes. 

People die,.a food stall owner bursts 

like any of his bursting figs and bleeds 

all over his blood oranges, on special today. 

Old men playing a game with ivory counters 

watch fingers and pieces blown in all directions. 
Missiles launched from the backs of donkeys. 

A reporter claims the donkeys are in custody 

but so far they aren’t talking. 

The brass sax brays rudely. The dead don’t hear. 

The warsnake writhes and sheds its skin, 

each of the dead is only a scale on that discarded skin, 
left to crumble between fingers. 

The warsnake stretches and sways, supple to the music. 
Saxplayer, he laughs darkly, 

‘Anyone ever tell you,” he asks the snake 

“‘vou’ve got real pretty eyes?” 


| 
: 


f 
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Them. 
ADAIR LARA (writer), “ 
5 August 1997 


The Platinum Rule,” San Francisco Chrenicle, 


Poor Leonard's 
Almanack 


17. The great principle of morality, “To do as one would 
be done to,” is more commended than practiced. 


JOHN LOCKE (English philosopher), An Essay Concerns Human 


: eo Understandi ng, 1690 
Quotations and Original Thoughts oe 


by Leonard Roy Frank ie To do ne all men . ee would wish to have done 
Street Spirit September 2004 a to reject for others what you would reject 
eee ? 


MUHAMMAD (5702-632 A.D.), The Sayings of Muhammad, translated 
by Abdullah Al-Suhrawardy, 1941 


Golden Rules: Variant Voices 


1. Do unto others better than you can ever expect that they 
will do unto you. 


ALICE BUNDY (minister), “Opsiting the Heart,” Seaside Spirit 
(newsletter of the Seaside Church of Religious Science), April 2004 


2. He has observ’d the Golden Rule, 
Till he’s become the Golden Fool. 
WILLIAM BLAKE (English poet), “Epigrams, Verses and Fragments 


from the Note-Book” 1808-1811, The Complete Writings of William 
Blake, edited by Geoffrey Keynes, 1966 


19. Hey, you wanna hear my philosophy of life? Do it to 
| him before he does it to you. 


‘BUDD SCHULBERG (writer), On the Waterfront (film), 1954, spoken 
by Marlon Brando in the role of Terry Malloy 


20. Do not do unto others as you would they should.do 
unto you. Their tastes may not be the same. 


| GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright). “Maxims for 
Revolutionists: The Golden Rule,” Man and Superman, 1903 


21. Doing evil in return for evil is the morality of the 
many. We ought not to retaliate or render evil for evil to 


anyone, whatever evil we may have suffered from him. 
SOCRATES (4709-399 B.C.), quoted in Plato, Crito, translated by 
Benjamin Jowett, 1894 


Art © by Leonard Baskin, from Chosen Days by David Rosenberg 


3. Don Quixote: 1 have always heard, Sancho. that doing 


good to base fellows is like throwing water into the sea. 
CERVANTES (Spanish writer), Don Quixote, 1615 


10. I do to others what they do to me, only worse. 
JIMMY HOFFA (labor leader), remark (19 March 1957) to Robert F. 
Kennedy, The Enemy Within, 1960 


4. Recompense injury with justice, and recompense dee 


ness with kindness. 


CONFUCIUS (Chinese sage, 551-479 B.C.); Confucian Analects, trans- 
lated by James Legge, 1930 


11. Explaining the Ten Commandments to our little school- 
3 children may cause their little minds to implode. It might be 
simpler to tack up on their walls, “Do unto others as you 
: would have them do unto you,” and let it go at that. 

5. “Do other men, for they would do you.” That’s the true ARTHUR HOPPE (journalist), closing sentences, “The Ten 
business precept. = Commandments,” San Francisco Chronicle, 21 June 1999 


CHARLES DICKENS (English writer), The Life and Adventures er 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 1844 


22. The need to treat ourselves as well as we treat others. 


It’s women’s version of the Golden Rule. 
GLORIA STEINEM (feminist leader and writer 
Moving Beyond Words, 1994 


y, ‘Doing Sixty,” 


23. Do unto the other feller the way he’d like to do unto ‘ 
you, an’ do it fust. 
12. Do unto others as though you were the others.. EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT (writer), David Harum: A Story of 
ELBERT HUBBARD (writer and editor, 1856-1915), The Note Book of American Life, 1898 


Biber Liupba: 2 edited by Elber Hubbard il, 12?) 24. The Golden Rule: whoever has the gold makes the 
rules. 
ANONYMOUS 


6. Give as thou wouldest eae . 
THOMAS FULLER (English physician and poet), editor, Introductio a ad 


13. Whatever you wish that men would do 
Prudentiam, 1731 


them; for this is the law and the prophets. 


JESUS (ist century A.D.), Matthew 7:12 (Popular version: Do unto oth- 
. €fs as you would have them do unto you.) 


tc you, do so to 


7. The golden rule is to refuse resolutely having what mil- 
lions cannot have. 


MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian pies and political leader), essay 
in Young India, 24 June 1926 


25. Do not allow others to do unto you as you would not 
do unto them: 

14. Richard M. Nixon: My rule in international affairs is: 
de unto others as they would do unto you. — 

Kissinger: Plus ten percent. 27. As we do unto others so we do unto God, for every 


HENRY A. KISSINGER, format adapted, 1 March 1973, Years of creature incarnates the Creator. 
Upheaval, 1982 ; = 


KEAKKKKKAKKKKK 


26. Do unto God as you would have God do unto you. 


8. The Golden Rule of Parenting is: Do unto your children 
as you wish your parents had done unto you. 


LOUISE HART (writer), The Winning Family: Increasing Self-Esteem 


Your Child nd Y. Uf, 1 
ee Cesc VOW seit 2st Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster’s 


Quotationary. Last year Random House published his Freedom: 
Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest Freethinkers 


15. To the good I would be good; to the not-good I would 


also be good, in order to make them good. 
LAO-TZU (Chinese sage, 6th century B.C.), quoted in Bertrand Russell, 


9. What i is hateful to you don’t do to another. This is the 
whole Law; the rest is commentary. 


HILLEL (Jewish rabbi, Ist century B.C.), quoted in The Talmud -(reli- 


gious commentary, !st-6th century A.D.) 


16. Do Unto Others as Others Would Have You Do Unto 


| Poor Nutrition for Seniors in Alameda County 


| | from page one 


Alameda County Community Food Bank 


invited seniors to a series of focus groups 


to discuss this. Their findings were sum- 


marized in a report issued last month. No - 
surprise: Good food costs money. 


Jessica Bartholow, the Food Bank’s 


Director of Education, Advocacy and. 


Outreach, discussed these findings. 
“People who are low income, close to the 
poverty line or below it, are unable to 
accept nutrition messages mostly because 
they. really don’t have control over their 
food. They’re either struggling with 
finances that are far below what they need 
to purchase any diet, or they live in neigh- 
borhoods where there aren’t supermarkets 
and it costs more to get their food.” 

The Food Bank report also noted that 
the low-income participants were, in gen- 
eral, “more frail and indicated having 
several diet-related diseases, while those 
with higher incomes were healthier and 
expressed an interest in feat more 
about nutrition.” 

Lyn Hoberg, a senior at St. Mary’s 


| Center in downtown Oakland, was asked 


if she felt that she was getting nutritious 
food. “Not really,” she replied, and laid 
out the reasons. “I’m on a limited income. 


| After I pay my rent and the utilities, there 


isn’t very much to keep me going until the 
next paycheck. So I have to watch very 
carefully what I buy at the grocery stores, 


| clip the devil out of coupons. 


“There’s only two stores, Safeway and 


| Albertson’s, and having to depend on para- 
| transit to get you around, you can’t go all 
| the time. When you do go, you get as 
much as you possibly can and that you can 
carry home. You have to have fresh fruits 


and vegetables (but) the prices that they 
charge are horrendous.” She often runs out 
of money before her next check comes. 
Darlene Thomas concurs. She knows 
she doesn’t have a good diet. “We can’t 
afford a lot of fruits and vegetables all 
during the month. Lots of times we can’t 
even get meat by the end of the month.” 
Anita Buckman, another low-income 
senior, keeps her diabetes under control by 
carefully watching her diet. She manages 
by cultivating a tiny garden plot at the 
back of her house, getting her seeds from 
the garden at St. Mary’s. On her limited 


income, she says she would never be able . 


to buy enough fresh vegetables. 

The Alameda County Food Bank dis- 
tributes food to 300 community organiza- 
tions, which in turn provide emergency 
food assistance to about 12,000 people a 
month. Much of the food is donated by 
companies because it is surplus or outdat- 
ed and therefore not saleable. It consists 
of much-needed canned goods and other 
staples, but also packaged pastries and 
snacks that don’t particularly contribute 
to a healthy diet. 

St. Mary’s Center is one of the organi- 
zations that runs a food distribution pro- 
gram. Executive Director Carol Johnson 
says that, “The quality of the food (donat- 
ed) has deteriorated over the last several 
years.. We used to get things like meat 
that. could be distributed, vegetables and 
fruit. Those just don’t come as donations 
any more. We’re now getting primarily 
pastries, cakes, bread coming to our 
senior center — frequently hard French 
bread that no one can eat. It makes it very 
difficult in terms of diet.” 

The Food Bank’s Jessica Bartholow 
observes, “| think 2 lot of people believe 


“Eastern and Western Ideals of Happiness,’ 


- say, 


* Sceptical Essays, 1928 


that it’s okay for very poor people who 
depend on these programs to get what’s 
left over and not to consider the food that 
we give them is just as important as the 
food we want for our own family. The 
Food Bank is trying to change the way 
we think about those things.” 

On that score, there is some good 
news and some bad. The Food Bank has 
recently been awarded a grant from the 
City of Oakland Commission on Aging to 
purchase fresh fruits and vegetables from 
local organic farmers. These go to several 
agencies which deliver them to centers 
where they are distributed to needy 
seniors, to be included with the bi-weekly 
Brown Bag program. St. Mary’s Center is 
one of the distribution centers. 

It is heartwarming to see the folks 
walking out of St. Mary’s with their bags 
brimming with fresh greens and bananas 
and luscious strawberries. 

The bad news is that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) is con- 
sidering cuts in funding for food stamps 
and programs that help low-income house- 
holds learn how and where to get better 
food. The Food Bank has been helping 
eligible seniors apply for food stamps. 

The proposed cuts would make access 
to good nutrition for children and poor 
people even harder. The Food Bank has 
joined with over 1000 community organi- 
zations to pressure the USDA to recon- 
sider their proposed funding changes. 


The United States is not a poor country. | 


We should not have people among us who 
are hungry. We should not have seniors | 
suffer debilitating conditions for lack of | 
nutritious food. Apropos of suffering due 
to low income, senior Lyn Hoberg likes to 


much. After a while he screams.” 


“You can only squeeze the eagle so | 


| 
| 
| 


|On Telegraph Avenue 


and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, Wisdom, and 
Wit, each subtitled The Greatest Things Ever Said. 


by Michael Creedon 


You can get a lot 

For a cigarette out there: 

I traded one for a can of Shasta 
Cold soda in the sun shader 
What a deal! 

You can sell CDs, cassettes and LPs: 
At Amoeba or Rasputin’s, 

Books at Moe’s or Shakespeare’s. 
Clothes can be sold at several places; 
One place still gives you ten bucks 
For a pair of used 501s. 

All of these places give you 

More in trade than in cash. 

These places are in about four blocks 
Of Telegraph Avenue, amidst 

The street vendors, vagabonds, 

UCB students and tourists. 

The stuff is worth it and the 

Marks keep strolling onto the scene. 


Ah how good that ice cold soda tasted. 
I’m not much of a smoker anyway. 


Today is a blessing 
by Anthony R. Brewer 


Yesterday is gone, tomorrow may not 


come, so just live for today, and be 
happy and feel blessed because some 
others are not here to see this day. So 
feel joyful that you are here today. 
Reh Set ot 
The future is yours to hold, 
so don’t let go. 
TR KE KK EK 
The wor ft is a prison I escaped. 
I am going to keep on running until I 
find my freedom, which I found in | 
Christ and everlasting love, whick © | 
has joy and love to share with those | 
who want his protection. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING 


by Julia Vinograd 


I’m applying for emergency housing. 

I’m going to live in an emergency. 

I’ll live in a child’s crayon drawing of a house 
with fire engines circling 

to put out the burning roses. 

Firemen climbing a ladder to the top of the paper 
and reaching an arm over the drawing 

for another crayon 

to write “welcome” on the doormat. 

Firemen struggling their big hoses 

into the crayon kitchen 

to start the water in the sink. 

I’m going to live in an emergency. 

I’ll get used to it. 2 

I’ll put out birdseed for ambulances 

and hear their sirens as morningsong. 
Firemen yelling frantic orders 

will buzz like summer bees. 

I’ll wish on the official flashing lights 

like puffy dandelion seeds : 

and blow them out. : 

I’ll be safe as only a house 

in a child’s crayon drawing is safe. 

: There’s lots of paper in the way: 

paper bulldozers, paper wrecking balls 

saying “please fill out these forms,” 

an enchanted forest of hostile paper 

before I’m safe in an emergeiicy 

with my name above the doorbell 

and a bow! of apples on the windowsill. 

Some crayon fingerprints of the wrong colors 
smudge the sky, 

but it’s just emergency housing. 

I’m going to be safe in an emergency 

if I’m lucky. 
Will you come visit? 


Rainstorm at the Landfill 
by James Lee Bailey (Jimbow the Hobow) 


A shimmering twilight exposes the night. 
The rain has come and lightning might. 

The Landfill Folk are wet tonight. 

The rain drops come faster, harder. 

Sounds like a pecking order on a tent roof. 
It creeps slowly into all my waiting. 

The coyote bushes brush wet 

Against everything from head to toe 

No matter where you go. 

At first it seems such a delight — 

Especially at night. 

You have to keep hold of your sight. 

I know all the trails by heart. 

I move as if I were a dart. 

T’ve been here five winters of my time. 

The first rain hasn’t changed a dime. 

Being a Landfill Folk is hard. 

I no longer carry my I.D. card. 

| Everything is wet and glued to the ground. 
It beats your mind so bad you want to whine 
That’s not very good or kind. 

The storm gave way to an angry woosh! 
Last night in the Landfill 

-The anger and the growing plight 

The years I’ve been here. 

Wetness sticks into your soul and sight 
What a night. 


Homeless Outdoorsman 
by Kevin Darrell Currie 


Time spent inside can be counter productive 
worse can be chasing those who are seductive 
better it is to focus and put worries to rest 
That’s the way I do it for life is but a test 
Having therefore food and raiment I’m content 
an audience for my poetry just give me vent 
homelessness isn’t as bad as some would think 
outdoorsmen’s life ‘tis til starting to stink 
cuz sometimes one goes without shower or bath 
That’s time to write poetry to make us laugh 

| For there is always a way to work one’s hands 
To be worthy of a meal as the law commands 
each of us alive should not cast. away hope 
And not fall victim to sell or use dope 
So I encourage all who are out on the street 

| Be thankful for clothes and something to eat 
And if you are fortunate of roof over head 
despise not the homeless for you’re not in his stead 


wealth & squalor 
‘by Randy Fingland | 
cup of coffee 

cup of tea 

anyone for tennis 
how about croquet 


take all hope 
take all life . 
anyone for profits 

recall greed is good — 


sales are down 
stocks are up 
hunger in the streets 


people full of need en 


glass of cognac 
glass of milk 
capitalism 

lets poor babies cry 


budget crisis 
by Randy Fingland 


the exuberant governor 

not only witnessed first hand 
the complete agitation cycle 
| of this wash process 


to decide fiscal causeways 
for expecting less 

of the same : 

but also guaranteed 

on the streets : 

it’ll get a whole lot worse 


before better 


STREET SPIRIT 


Running Scared 
by Jack Bragen 

I fear the IRS — 

I fear the FBI 

I fear the SSI 

I fear the DOA 

I took the test for HIV 


I seek the ETA 

Of the arrival of the AOK 
And I need the REM 

| Because I have the PTSD 


I don’t need the help of the EDD 
To get a JOB 

Because I don’t have ADD 

| I won’t fly TWA 

Nor watch ABC 

Nor smoke GPC, yet 

Was told I have COPD 


Spelling it out is OK in the USA 
But when did I start running scared? 


Note: COPD stands for Constrictive 
Obstructive Pulmonary Disorder 


American Republican 
by Joanna Bragen 


American republican 
Mass destruction 
Of the common good 


American republican 
Throw me out on the street _ 
Just won’t feel complete 

Until we all reach utter defeat 


American republican 
‘You can’t justify your win 

Your morality is wearing too thin 
Time to turn yourself in 


Living Free on the Wild Lands of Montana 


jrom page three 


twin bed. It was pretty comfortable. 

We had a cooking area outside, 
maybe 10 feet from the tent. We had a 
firepit that we cooked over and used for 
warmth. We had salvaged a small table 
with a door on it that we kept our food 
in to keep the critters away from it. We 
ate pretty much dry foods or canned 
refried beans and tortillas (a lot!), 
because they were affordable, didn’t go 
bad and were relatively healthy. 

During the whole time we stayed in 
the tent, we were building what would 
be our main house. It was a plastic 
pyramid. It wasn’t made at all for any 
new age reason of attaining energy 
through its design or anything — it was 
practical. We could make it bigger than 
a tepee would be and we really didn’t 
have the money to buy a tepee. We 
could still get light in through the plas- 
tic because the Montana winters (espe- 
cially in the Missoula valley) can be 
very, very long and gray, and were so 
harsh. Also, we could make alterations 
with the pyramid. : 

The pyramid was 20 feet tall and 
about 20 feet wide on all four sides. We 
had a loft in the pyramid which served 
as our sleeping quarters; it was a nice 
size, large enough for us to sleep com- 
fortably and for all of our clothing and 
some storage. On the main floor of the 
pyramid we had a fireplace in the. cen- 
ter with glass doors around it. It was 
circular and had a ditch dug around it to 
keep the area safe. — 

We salvaged stove pipe that went 
out of the top of the pyramid. On the 
perimeter of the pyramid, on two 
sides, we salvaged these used oil bar- 
rels that those quick oil-change places 
have and put them together end to end 


- and buried them about-a foot under 


the ground on the inside perimeter of 


the pyramid. The main purpose of this 
was that you could stick a huge log in 
the barrels and they would burn 
through the night to keep the place 
warm. The opening of the barrels was 
on the outside of the pyramid so you 
could stick the log right through the 
opening on the outside and not have to 
drag it inside of the pyramid. 

In one corner of the pyramid, we 
made a bathtub with reused waterbed 
mattress stuff so it could withstand the 
heat that was being produced from the 
fire beneath; even though there was a 
foot of earth above the pipe that sepa- 
rated the pipe from the waterbed mat- 
tress plastic. The fire was burning 
about 10 feet from the bathtub so it 
wasn’t too hot — it was actually real- 
ly big and nice. You could stay clean 
and have a nice bath. 

We had a little stove in there that 
was on the other end of the under- 
ground piping with a little metal box 
that you could light a fire in that 
would also serve as a way to pull the 
smoke through all of the long piping. 
We found this little camp oven in the 
dumpster and put it on the metal box 
and we could bake in it. We baked 
pizza a lot — it was yummy! 


We used lanterns and candles for 


light, which got depressing in the win- 
ter, and we tapped into the water line 
that came down from the mountains 
that the guy who owned the land had. 
We didn’t have a phone or electricity. 

We cut down wood all! winter and 
burned what we needed. It was really 
too hot most of-the time-It was a cold 
winter that winter too — temperatures 
got to 30 below!!! And, we would be 
inside wearing tank tops. 

The pyramid had this latticework 
design and then we put plastic sheet- 
ing all around it, like four layers of 
plastic. Then, on that, we put pine 


|On The Night When... 


by Claire J. Baker 


John Kerry quipped 
after his acceptance speech, 
“Where did the night go?” 


On the night when Meridian 
Gallery walls bulged, blurred 
with stark photos, poetry, music 
about/for/because of/despite 

the No-Home Tragedy. 


On the night when a limo slinked, 

two guys strolled, fingers linked, 
shoppers & window wizards shuddered, 
the night dropped to its knees & 
begged, ‘When will suffering end?” 


I envisioned as I climbed Powell -_ 
to Meridian, that street strugglers 
turned to dust, te rainbow neon, 
to laughter or disjointed notes 
from which angels forged a 
renaissance rhapsody which dried 
San Francisco’s weeping stars. 


| On the night when.... 


Hymn, to him 
by Rhett Stuart ' 


| In perpetual guileless smile. 
Befriends pigeon flock his love. . 
Hands out paperbacks, good ones, 
and bunch of rosebuds wilting for — 
cheering prostitute, feelin’ low-down. 
For is ever, up! 

Helps clean up neighborhood, homeless, 
and in giving, more than this in 

gift of himself. 

Salutes us. 

Salud, 

Davy Alley-Cat David Dwayne Cook! 


_|- When others head for dinner 


‘| the homeless pretend 


September 2004 


(July 29, 2004) 


branches all around for more insula- 
tion and to keep the sun from destroy- 
ing the plastic. 

Later, I lived in a yurt about five 
miles south of Stevensville, Montana. It 
was nice there. We had water from the 
owner’s place; we just used a garden 
hose and filled up a big tank so we 
could use the water in the house for 
dishes. The yurt had a small loft where 
we slept. We cooked on a propane 
stove and had a wood stove for heat. 

After that we lived in a cabin about 
10 minutes from Missoula up in Patee 
Canyon. It was a schoolhouse in the 
late 1800s. It had electricity, but we 
had to haul water up to the cabin from 
Missoula. We lived in it until March 
1999. We had a wood stove for heat. 


Rent Free 
by Joan Clair 


There’s no “For Rent” sign 
in the dried-up creek. 
Amanmovesin — 

_and sleeps on his belly | 
beneath the trees. 


Street Blues 
by Claire J. Baker 


Must the homeless 
for example & regardless 
remain guilty as charged? 


| Must they be superhuman 
and somehow not need sleep, 
or food or clean clothes? 


Never be frightened 
by night shadows and storms 
and turn-away dorms? 


| and comfy beds, should 


hell is not so bad in the end? 


September 2004 
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Mass Evictions Threatened in Alameda 


from page one - 


“T still can’t believe this is happening to 
us,” said longtime renter Lorraine Lilley. 
“We are the last holdout of diversity in 
Alameda; we are people of color and you 
will not find a more diverse area in this 
city. After 25 years of paying rent here and 
raising two kids, I feel as though I should 
be part owner of this complex by now, and 
instead I’m being tossed out upon the 
streets like some kind of used piece of junk 
that’s not wanted anymore. 

“We are community, a huge family that 
helped one another raise their kids through 
the years. We watched the kids go to col- 
lege and have been members of the local 
PTA, and other community groups of 
Alameda. Everyone is depressed and angry 
by what has happened to them. You just 
can’t push people around the way they are 
treating us. There’s nothing good about 
these evictions and these two brothers have 
no idea as to how much pain and suffering 
they have really created.” 

The 1,200 renters of Harbor Island were 
first served eviction notices dated July 22; 
they received 30-day, 60-day or 90-day 
notices to evict. The notices claimed that 
major renovations were soon to take place 
at the complex, but, as of yet, no plans have 


been submitted by the Fifteen Group to the 


planning department of Alameda, and no 
permits have been granted by the City to 
renovate the property. 

Protesters from Harbor Island and sur- 
rounding areas have been showing up at 
recent City Council meetings in Alameda 
to demand that the evictions be halted. 
But no effort has been made through the 
years. to enact a Just Cause Anti-Eviction 
Ordinance to stop these kinds of tragedies 


No Homeless Parking 


from page two 


Justice, successfully represented dozens 


of homeless people, showing that they had 


no alternative housing other than their 
vehicles. The problem became especially 


acute when the shelter was closed in sum- . 


mer months. Mowrer’s arguments over- 
turned sloppily written police tickets by. 
using the legal requirement in criminal 
cases that proof be “beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” He used the necessity defense to 
challenge charges for living in a vehicle. 
Defendants who use the necessity 
défense in court admit the crime, abandon 
‘any technical or substantive claims of 
innocence and don’t challenge the consti- 
tutionality of the bans. Yes, she slept in 
her vehicle (or outside) as charged. Yes, 
that is legally a crime. But the evil she 
acted to avoid — the threat to her health 
and survival by not sleeping at all — pro- 
foundly outweighed the “crime.” Hence, 
her actions were “a necessity.” [See 
“Taking Bigoted Laws to Court in Santa 
Barbara,” Street Spirit, April 2003.] 

The necessity defense arose as a shield 
in defending the homeless right to survive 
in the wake of the 1994 Tobe case. There, 
the California Supreme Court overturned 
a lower court’s decision that would have 
struck down camping bans statewide. It 
held that such bans might be a reasonable 
restriction on some (non-homeless) peo- 
ple. Hence they were not always or facial- 
ly unconstitutional as written. Instead, 
homeless people with severe needs could 
try to raise the necessity defense. 

In the 1999 Eichorn case, a homeless 
man named James Eichorn was charged 
with violating Santa Ana’s anti-camping 
law. The high court ruled that the necessi- 


_ty defense, normally an option which the 


judge could grant or deny, must be 
allowed in “sleep crime” or camping 
cases, particularly in cities with too few 
shelter beds or no legal sleeping spots. 


from occurring in Alameda. 
On August 17, after arriving home from 


4 protest. at Alameda City Hall that was 


marred by a bizarre shouting clash with a 
small group of followers of the Lyndon La 


Rouche political party, the renters of 
Harbor Island discovered a new packet of 


offerings shoved through their doors from 
the Sanders brothers as an enticement to 
lure them out of the property. 


The new offering upped the payments’ 


from $750 to $1,000 per unit if they 
moved out of their apartments by 
November 3, 2004. At this point there 


_were only 250 renters left at Harbor Island 


out of the original 1,200 that received 


eviction notices in late July. 


Visions of armed men from the 
Sheriff's Department coming by to do the 
dirty work of the landlords is enough to 
shake the heart of whole communities 
being gentrified by the merciless schemes 
of the rich. These visions of violence 
against their families terrorize most 
renters into leaving their housing without 
a fight ever taking place in the courts. 

Mark and Ian Sanders, both in their mid- 
30s, are the owners of Harbor Island and 


the Fifteen Group located in Miami. They 
own or operate at least 14,700 rental hous- - 


ing units across the nation. The Sanders 
have about 375 employees, and pull in 
more than $100 million a year between 
them. Their geographic reach includes 
California, Alabama, Texas, Georgia and 
Florida; they want to pull out of Virginia, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Colorado. 

Not shy of exposure and somewhat 


proud of who they think they are, the 
Sanders brothers have left a trail of dis- - 


placed renters in their wake as they con- 
tinue to build their profiteering empire to 


At trials in Albany, Santa Cruz, 


‘Sacramento, and Santa Ana, attorneys for 
‘homeless people raised the necessity 


defense with varying levels of success, 
clogging up the well-oiled, anti-homeless, 
city attorney machines and attracting the: 
sympathetic interest of the media. 

In Santa Barbara, Mowrer won the 
Ridley case in 2002. An inadequate Rescue 
Mission shelter with its sexual segregation, 
pet banning, health risks, drug trafficking 
and mandatory religious instruction was 
ruled to not be an acceptable alternative to a 
legally-parked RV. [See “Defender of the 
Homeless Wins Important Court Ruling,” 
Street Spirit, February 2002.] 

Santa Barbara’s homeless-hostile 
bureaucracy struck back with two new 
laws. One prohibited recreational vehicles 
(and only recreational vehicles) from park- 
ing more than two hours at a time on city 
streets. A second banned them entirely 
between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m. [See “Taking 
Bigoted City. Laws to Court in Santa 
Barbara, Street Spirit, April 2003.] 

Mowrer diligently fought every “home- 
less parking” case that came along. A mas- 
ter at arguing both arcane technicalities and 
profound constitutional issues, he success- 
fully claimed that the city did not provide 
accurate or adequate signage warning to the 
public. His legal assault stalled enforcement 
of Santa Barbara’s new “get out or lose 
your vehicle” campaign. 

Parking citations are particularly diffi- 
cult to fight. They are civil rather than 
criminal. The initial appeal is to the police 
department, then to a referee appointed by 
the police department. After that, one 
must pay a $25 fine or file a forma pau- 
peris, which finally — 10 weeks later — 
lands the defendant before a civil judge. 

There the prosecution has an easier job. 
The city attorney only needs to prove the 
vehicular camper guilty by “preponderance 
of the evidence” rather than the higher 
“proof beyond a reasonable doubt” of 
criminal trials. Police officers are not auto- 
matically required to appear in court. 


ever greater heights in an effort to feed 
their never-ending desire for more. 

The March 2004 issue of Multi. Family 
Executive Magazine has a cover story enti- 
tled “Aiming for the Majors, Fifteen Group 
Knows Practice Makes Perfect,” by 
Miriam Lupkin and Mark Sanders, CEO, 


_ Fifteen Group. The story reveals that these 


two brothers were willing to do whatever it 
takes to make it to the top. ; 

_ The two brothers have no qualms about 
sharing their strategy with the world at 
large. The following quotes are from the’ 
above-mentioned story, and may be found 
at the magazine’s website at 
http://www.multifamilyexecutive.com. 

Buying risky deals in “undesirable” 
neighborhoods became the company’s 
business plan. The company looked for 
communities that were on the wrong side 
of the tracks, had true working-class areas 
with minorities and immigrants, and were 
in cities with job growth, lan Sanders 
related in the article. 

“These guys are ground-floor kind of 
guys,” said equity partner Rotter. “They 
are not afraid to roll up their sleeves and 
get to work,” even if that means sticking 
their hands in the toilet. 2 

Who better than Mark and Ian Sanders 
or their equity partner Rotter could better 
sum up the dirty schemes of these broth- 
ers that view minorities and immigrants in 
working-class areas as being the equiva- 
lent of “undesirable” neighborhoods? 

If ever there were two racists that were 
out to maximize their profits by exploiting 
the working-class minority and immigrant 
populations of America, it appears that 
Mark and Ian Sanders take the cake! 

The Sanders specialize in a brutal poli- 
cy of non-negotiations with their renters 
after taking over properties; and if the 
renters are a little late in coming up with 


Defendants may have to pay the cost of 
getting police or other testimony if they 
choose to subpoena it. 

Instead of a necessity defense, the traffic 
code has a provision that requires the judge 
to consider whether the ticket is “in the 
interests of justice.” This special “justice 


consideration” also applies to the initial — 


police investigator and the police hearing 
officer — but they routinely ignore it. 
Mowrer uses this provision as a hook to 
require the judge to consider whether a 
defendant really had other alternatives for 
his vehicle at a completely new trial. 

Receiving four unpaid $65 tickets 
means the vehicle can be towed with hun- 
dreds of dollars in towing and storage 
charges — essentially seizing the vehicu- 
lar home of a person, often permanently. 
In the rivalry between city and county 
governments to distance themselves from 
homeless needs, yet. appear liberal, the 
County has designated a government park- 
ing lot where 5 RVs can legally house 
homeless inhabitants overnight — within 
several blocks of City Hall! 

In Santa Cruz, the entire city was made 
into a potential Permit Parking area, 
where parking without a specific permit is 
allowed only for two hours, and in the 
downtown is banned from midnight to 6 
a.m. entirely. The permit must be pur- 
chased. It is available only to residents or 
their guests and some workers at their 
street of residence or work. — 

_ According to Santa Cruz Public Works 
Department’s own on-line figures, the pro- 
jected cost of the permit parking program 
citywide ($213,495) significantly exceeds 
the permit income ($175,082). To balance 
the books, the program backers expect the 
police to be issuing 175 parking citations 
per week. Public transit advocate Paul 
Marcelin-Sampson, adds, “People who live 
in other parts of the city pay 1100% more 
than downtown residents and still can’t 
park here overnight — ever.” 

Homeless vehicle storage is bureau- 
cratic Newspeak for what a women who 


the rents, the eviction notices start flying, 
as evidenced by the following quote from 
Multi Family Executive Magazine. 

~ “At first, it was difficult to convince on- 
site and senior management people not to 
negotiate with residents, but the policy has 
worked out. We are collecting more money 
with lower occupancies because the people 
are paying,” said Ian Sanders. “We can’t be 
in the free housing business. It’s taken sev- 
eral months to change the culture of on-site 


and senior management people, but now we 


file eviction notices very quickly.” — 

Indeed they do, as one can tell by the 
latest group of 1,200 victims in Alameda 
that are now facing homelessness due to 
their brutal eviction policies. : 

Regina Tillman, a longtime renter at 
Harbor Island, has resided there since 1978 
when the rents were only $117 a month for 
a two-bedroom unit; the complex had two 
swimming pools back then. 

“It’s a modern-day lynching going on 
here,” Tillman said. “A modern-day lynch- 
ing of a community. They’re destroying the 
future of a community and all the families 
that have resided here for so many years. 
This makes me want to cry. I’ve been here 
for 30 years and none of us were prepared 
for these evictions. These two brothers are 
wreaking havoc on the community. They 
do this to. people all over the country and 
have lost their souls along the way.” 

The renters still at Harbor Island are 
determined to somehow remain in their 
homes and figure out how to fight the 
Sanders brothers. Activists urge everyone 
to contact Alameda officials and. Alameda 
Mayor Beverly Johnson to. demand that 
the evictions at Harbor Island Apartments 
must be stopped immediately. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com or (510) 763-1085. 


lives in a vehicle does when she parks on 
the streets at night. In a special merchant- 
funded program, rubberstamped by the 
City Council, all vehicles less than 12,000 
pounds are now banned from a dozen 
streets in outlying industrial areas from 10 
p.m. to 6 a.m. No input was sought from 
homeless service providers or advocates. 

Scott Kennedy, the same mayor who 
gave Santa Cruz the 1994 Sitting Ban, 
which provoked riots, has backed the cur- 
rent process, cutting off and occasionally 
arresting critics at City Council. [See 
“Santa Cruz Mayor Banishes Peaceful 
Protest,” Street Spirit, February 2004]. He 
only allowed homeless advocates public 
comment on the item because several 
merchants also wanted to speak. 

The seizure of vehicles can be fol- 
lowed by gross denial of due process and 
police violence. This happened in the case 
of former city employee Jhon Golder, 
who lives in his van. After being forced 
out of his booted vehicle with threats to 
his dog’s life, Golder was jailed for weeks 
in a bogus arrest at City Hall, where he 
had tried to arrange a meeting with City 
Manager Dick Wilson, the real power 
behind the mayor. 

Wilson issued a trespass letter ordering 
Golder to stay away from all city employ- 
ees and offices, and subsequently tied him 
up in a year and a half of court trials. In the 
course of researching information with this 
author this spring on the exclusion of home- 
less vehicles from Santa Cruz’s Lighthouse 
Field area, the peaceful Golder was again 
falsely arrested for violating an expired 
stay-away order. : 

Doug McGrath lives in his vehicle with 
his wife Marilyn. He summed up the 
repeated 4 a.m. wake-ups and vehicle 
seizures: “Vehicle abatement should deal 
with abandoned vehicles. They don’t deal 
with stolen cars, broken-down cars, cars 
for sale, cars there for months. But if 
someone lives there, they immediately 
move in, ticket ‘em, and then, if they 
don’t move, haul ‘em off.” 
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THE ART OF THE 
SHOPPING KART 


by James Bailey (Jimbow the Hobow) 


hopping karts are good for the 

rich at heart. I know about shop- 

ping karts. The best made is the 

1978 all-metal kart which can 
easily hold 700 pounds of weight and is 
almost self-controlling and can be found 
at Safeway stores. The worst ones are 
those that, if you take them out of the 
shopping area, the wheels lock. 

Plastic karts have become too small, 
like those at Walgreen’s or Payless stores. 
Other karts, such as the ones at Food For 
Less, are too top-heavy for street use. 

J ran with my ‘78 Safeway kart for a 
year and a half. I’m the only one who 
knows how to pack it right, and I never let 
anyone touch my kart. (In 1986, crack 
smokers succeeded in stealing my kart.) I 
always had to keep a close eye on it. 

Everything is packed in it: household 
stuff, food, clothes, stuff to barter — you 
name it, I have it. If someone else needed 
something, I had it or could usually find it. 

As homelessness increased, laws were. 
passed that a person could go to jail for 
stealing a shopping kart. So I’d strip stuff 
off so‘as not to reveal what store the kart 
came from, except for Safeway karts with 
the “S” on the side. 

Some recyclers had as many as eight 
karts wired together fully loaded with 
glass, cans and junk metals. 

Cars would stop in Oakland because no 
one wanted to hit a kart; it could take out a 
car easily. I know, because I got hit a cou- 
ple of times and I watched with amusement 
the cars smashing and dragging with sparks 
flying — turning the kart into landfill junk. 
After that, people were more likely to let 
the kart trains pass, for sure. 

I remember a time back in People’s 
Park in Berkeley when shopping karts 
were packed and parked from Dwight 
Way to Haste Street on the other side of 
the park. There must have been 500 karts 


by Perfesser Mark Creek- Water 


gencies and other groups who 

help the poor are referred to as 

the “Safety Net.” These are 

generally local nonprofits and 
state government agencies, plus churches 
and other groups such as Food Not Bombs 
volunteers, who prepare vegetarian food 
to feed folks in People’s Park. 

As reported in the June 2004 Street 
Spirit, this Safety Net suffers as less fund- 
ing is available for programs to help the 

poor, because our government instead 
spends the money overseas for military 


efforts. As the Safety Net shrinks, and as 


the federal government seems to actually be 
hostile toward poor folks, we might want to 
look at some other way to feel “safe.” 
Can we, perhaps, help ourselves and 
help each other to feel safe as we go 
through the dark, stormy places of life? 
This question brings to mind the words 
of a man who has taught and inspired me 
in several very good ways. Yusen Yamato 
is a Buddhist monk with whom I traveled 
during the year of 2000 as I joined his 


Our Inner Goodness 
Is the True Safety Net 


“Our goodness will protect us — not weapons, 
but our goodness.” — Yusen Yamato, Buddhist monk 


(cart) 


because UC Berkeley was having a war 
with the homeless people. 

They decided to raid us early in the 
morning on a clear, sunny June day. They 
were like rats digging through a ton of trash 
in a garbage truck: There were the UCB 
police and the hopeless and homeless park 


people with their karts crushed and people’s © 


belongings thrown into dumpsters. 
Everything was gone in an hour. 

The street was cleared away as people 
retreated back into People’s Park, 


“Global Peace Walk 2000” from San 
Francisco to Washington, D.C., and New 
York City. - 


While I was with Yamato, I learned a 
lot about “life as it is” — one of his most 
favored sayings — from a Zen Buddhist 
point of view. Almost every day, Yamato 
taught us something to try to help us 
become better and stronger people. Often 
these teachings were brought on by our 
own patterns of misbehavior, as we were a 
rowdy bunch. PEs 

Many times, Yamato repeated the same 
basic teachings again and again. I am still 
remembering some of the ideas he planted 
in my brain during that time. He talked 
about issues of personal behavior and about 
political issues. One thing he said many 
times was this: “Our goodness will protect 
us — not weapons, but our goodness.” 

This is a common idea in many reli- 
gious traditions: that a higher power will 
protect us if we behave in a good way.-So I 
want to suggest that we might find that our 
strongest Safety Net is the one we build for 
ourselves by behaving in a good way. In 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


although some houseless people saved 
some of their precious things. My ‘78 
Safeway kart was gone — and-so was I. 


My kart, made in 1978, the best and last © 


model year, was all gone. It was like 
walking into an unreal dream. 
Afterwards, shopping karts were out- 


lawed in the park. In whatever ways the - 


battle around homelessness still raged, 
karts slowly were becoming few and far 
between (except for the recyclers, who 
were on the other side of town). 


“Safety Net.” A dove of innocence and peace emerges from a 
dark, stormy area, with a strong Safety Net in place. 


other words, “do the right thing.” 


We know that doing the “right thing”. 


includes respect for ourselves and respect 
for one another, plus keeping and maintain- 
ing a positive. attitude: positive thoughts, 
positive words and positive actions. 

Whatever religion you favor, or if you 
do not believe in any of the religions, is 
not so important. What is important is to 
have positive thoughts and words and 
actions. What is important is to just sim- 
ply be as good as you possibly can, so 
your goodness will protect you. 


Peace Is a Bite Away 
by James Lee Bailey 


I feel the Rebel tears run down my face. 
The blood is pounding in my brain. 
Anger is a kiss, an afterthought. 


The days have been five and only water. 
The hunger pains return from childhood. 
The spell is broken. 

The eyes stare at lost light. 

Reflections of a shadowing dawn. 


The mind is not, a cloud of mist. 
The tears are forced out of the eyes, 
Heavy with unwanted sleep. 


Nothing is or what it was, 

Forecasting another doom. 

Ages of music bounce off the sky. 

The wind struts immediate dread. 

The earth’s floor slides in front, — 
Gleaming at my feet, wondering, intense. 


The birds play a broken record. 


Happy at Spring, shimmering with lust. 


I feel like a floater catching fish. 
The shade rocks, the trees talk. 

The Bulb of blue with a whiff of fog, 
Strutting across the sky. 


The fog smashing upon the ground. 
Changing time, for change it craves. 


The body is wracked with hunger, 
Eating itself. Only the water revives. 
The giver of life. ee 


Coming to terms with the pangs, 
A knowing loss. 
The days are blended together like mud. 


Peace is a bite away. 


What is cool was that we had a lawyer 
named Osha, a nice man, who took this to 
court; it took two years to resolve. He was 
always moving, asking questions and tak- 
ing notes; he seemed to be everywhere. 

At first, I was taken aback by. his inter- 
est and concern. He demonstrated this in 
the courtroom by taking in a small shop- 
ping kart to show how important and nec- 
essary they are to the homeless. Everyone 
smiled and, of course, we won our case. 

We proved that homeless people need 
to have their rights protected in order to 
survive and that our shopping karts will 
‘survive probably longer than we will. 
That’s a fact. 


Art by Perfesser 
Creek-Water 


Buddhists don’t even believe in God. 
They believe in a thing which is inside 
our heart and mind, which is our “Buddha 
nature.” Every single one of us has within 
us the capability to be a “Buddha” — a 
saint in Christian terminology. And to do 
this we need to try harder every day to 
just simply be good, so our goodness will 
become our Safety Net. 

The artwork illustrates this: A dove, 
the symbol of innocence and peace, 
emerges from a dark and stormy area, 
with a strong Safety Net in place. 


. 


